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SOLDIER OR GRANGER ? 


‘¢ Lo, the poor Indian! whose untutored mind 
Sees God in clouds, or hears him in the wind ; 
His soul proud science never taught to stray 
Far as the solar walk, or milky way.’ 


I po not remember now whether it was the study of Pope’s “ Essay 
on Man,” or the reading of one of Cooper’s novels that created impres- 
sions on my mind which caused me to sympathize with the Indians, 
but ever since my student days I have regarded them with more than 
passing interest, and I cannot refrain from lifting up my voice or from 
taking up my pen in their behalf whenever I think they merit such 
action. 

I have been in places where I was afraid of them, dear reader,— 
places where they would have “lifted my hair” with the greatest 
pleasure imaginable to themselves; and there have been with me in 
those places some near and dear to me who would have become victims 
of their atrocities had the Indians been able to accomplish their 
desires,—but, notwithstanding all this, I had then, and still have, great 
sympathy for them ; and I never was more sorry in my life than when 
I was compelled, by the necessities of war, and in the execution of an 
order, to burn an Indian village, rich with robes and skins, knowing 
that such an act rendered a portion of humanity over whom we exer- 
cised a control homeless and destitute. 

I am not one of those individuals who think it unbecoming a soldier 
to show a little humane feeling, particularly to an enemy over whom 
we have possessed an advantage in the shape of arms, intelligence, and 
numbers ever since the United States became a nation ; and, by a util- 
ization of those advantages, have crowded him from the shores of the 
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Atlantic and from the sunny slopes of the Pacific—wiping out nations 
as if they had been but myths in our way—until we have forced him 
into a comparatively small compass upon what has been regarded as 
the most barren portion of our country. Even this must be taken 
from them in some way, the government being forced to do it by the 
force of circumstances. 

I was present at the making of, and a witness to, several treaties 
made with the Indians at Fort Laramie twenty years ago, and I have 
had to blush at the lack of faith of the government when it came to 
the test as to whether the white man or the Indian should give way. 
Of course it had to be the Indian; “the progress of civilization 
demands it,” was the cry: but it was the verdant pastures and rich 
gold-fields embraced in their. domain that were hungered after. As 
“might” made “right” in this case, civilization advanced. 

Treatied with as civilized powers, dictated to as conquered tribes, 
and dealt with as irresponsible wards, it would seem as if the officers 
of the government did not know exactly what relationship to establish 
with these people, and I have often wondered what the policy of the 
government was in the past and what it is to be in the future. We, as 
a nation, make a great to-do about a few uncivilized tribes on some 
lonely coral reefs in the Pacific Ocean, when a foreign power aspires to 
assume control of the people, because we have some sort of a treaty 
with them ; but let me ask what the United States would have done on 
the American Indian question if the Indians had been so located that 
a foreign power could have interfered and quietly reminded us that it 
would be better if we kept our treaties sacred and let these people 
manage their own affairs? Had this been the case I do not think the 
Indians would have been troubled very much with “boomers” or 
“ squatters.” 

I have heard these Indians, in council with representatives of the 
government, plead for the graves of their ancestors, and for the land 
of their birth, until it was enough to make one sick at heart. 

By the census of 1880 we had sixty-five thousand civilized or taxed 
Indians, while those not taxed, or of tribal organization, and by law 
excluded from the census, numbered some two hundred and fifty 
thousand souls. The latter are, at the present time, in a comparatively 
uncivilized state, and supposed to be furnished by the government with 
food, clothing, ete. Various attempts have been made to turn the 
attention of these tribal organizations to agriculture, but all in vain. 
Whatever cultivation of the soil has been made has been, as a rule, by 
the women, who bear the burden of all labor among these uncivilized 
tribes. They are not a producing people, however ; they are warlike 
in nature, and are very fond of all the paraphernalia of war. 

It has been an oft-quoted maxim, that one cannot “ make a silk 
purse out of a sow’s ear,” and I believe that you can no sooner make a 
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“ granger” of an Indian than you can manufacture the former; cer- 
tainly not of the young men ambitious for honors, nor of the old men | 
who have been used to an entirely different mode of life. Then why 
not educate them to our ways by employing them in that which is the 
most acceptable to their instincts and tastes ?—that is, make soldiers of 
them. When we wish to trail an enemy or a bandit we find it very 
necessary to employ a few Indians as scouts ; and we would not do that 
if they did not possess the qualifications of soldiers. 

Every year there are a number of young men arriving at the age 
when it is necessary for them to prove themselves capable of becoming 
warriors. For this purpose many tribes still go through their bloody 
ordeals. .Among the most rigorous of these is the ordeal of suspension, 
as practiced by the Mandan tribe. The candidates for the honor of 
becoming warriors are, on a certain day in the year,—having been first 
wasted by four days of abstinence from food, drink, or sleep—mutilated 
in a terrible manner. The master of ceremonies, armed with a double- 
edged knife, purposely blunted and notched, pinches up an inch or so 
of flesh of the shoulder or breast, and pushes the knife through it, 
between his finger and thumb and the body of the candidate. The 
knife is then withdrawn and a wooden skewer forced through the 
aperture. This operation is repeated on the other shoulder or breast, 
on each arm just below the shoulder and below the elbow, upon each 
thigh, and upon each leg just below the knee. While this operation is 
being performed the candidates do not allow the slightest symptom of 
pain to escape them, and they even invite the spectators to watch their 
countenances, so as to ascertain that they betray no signs of suffering. 
Upon the verdict of certain chiefs depends the consideration in which 
they will be held in after-life, and no man has the chance of being 
appointed the leader of a war party if he has been seen to flinch during 
the ordeal. As soon as the candidate has been fixed with the skewers, 
two rawhide ropes are lowered from the roof of their grand ceremonial 
tepis and hitched around the skewers on the breast or shoulders. To 
the others are hung the weapons of the candidate, while to those of the 
lower arm and leg are suspended buffalo skulls. A signal is then 
given and the poor wretch is hauled up into the air, where he swings 
suspended only by the two skewers, sustaining not only his own weight 
but that of the heavy skulls, his feet being some six or eight feet from 
the ground. In order to produce greater agony one of the chiefs com- 
mences to turn the candidate with a long pole, and continues turning 
him faster and faster until, by fainting, his voice falters and then fails, 
and he hangs a still and apparently lifeless corpse. When the chiefs 
are satisfied, a signal is given to the rope-holders, and the senseless man 
is lowered to the ground and the skewers removed. Just as he falls he 
is permitted to lie, no one daring to touch him, for he has put himself 
under the protection of the Great Spirit, and to help him would be a 
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sacrilege. It is a point of honor with the initiates to recover as quickly 
as possible from their swoon, and the chief warriors all watch them 
narrowly on this point, inasmuch as rapidity of recovery is a proof 
that the individual is strong and capable of enduring the hardships 
which every war party is nearly certain to undergo before its return. 

Among all tribes of Indians some such ordeal is required before the 
young men can be dignified with the title of warriors; and when once 
admitted to that distinguished consideration they are restless to prove 
their prowess, which generally consists in scalping an enemy or stealing 
horses by entering the enemy’s domain and running them off, thereby 
taking the risk of being killed. 

It is needless to conjecture how many white men would become 
soldiers if they were compelled to suffer these tortures in order to prove 
themselves worthy to bear the fatigue and endure the privations of a 
soldier’s life. 

Those who know anything of the Indian character are well aware 
of their fondness for pomp and show ; know also that the Comanches, 
Cheyennes, and Sioux are celebrated for their horsemanship, while al- 
most every Indian is noted for the rapidity with which he overcomes 
long distances on foot. These men are taught in their homes that 
which requires nearly two years of service to teach our soldiers. Then 
why would they not be of service to the government in organized 
bodies ? 

Foreign governments find it to their advantage to employ a certain 
number of the natives of the countries they hold in power as soldiers. 
Why should not the United States government do likewise, and give 
something for these idle hands in our midst to do, instead of encour- 
aging their idleness, which only means mischief? The old men of the 
various Indian tribes are content to sit down and eat the government 
food ; but it is different with the young men. They desire to imitate 
their ancestors, particularly after some ceremonious occasion, when they 
hear their fathers and grandfathers relate the exploits of their lives. 
It would be less expensive for the United States to keep in service, as 
part of the regular army, two regiments of foot soldiers and two of 
mounted troops, recruited from among the Indians, in which these 
growing young men could be enlisted, than to maintain them in idle- 
ness. Should one of them serve his five years as a soldier and go back 
to his tribe, he would be comparatively a civilized human being, and 
the influence of that going and coming would in a few years be im- 
measurably felt in the tribe to which he returned. 

These people need to be taken from the sphere of life in which they 
have existed since childhood, and employed in something which is 
tasteful to them, as well as being civilizing in its character, thereby 
furnishing them the means of cultivating a desire for a higher plane 
of existence. 
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The tribal Indians are not made to understand or feel any interest 
in our government further than as a supply department for their backs 
and stomachs. There are some noble qualities in the Indian character — 
as well as in that of the white man, and through the influence of a 
soldier life these qualities would naturally be developed and they them- 
selves be made to feel that they were a part and parcel of the govern- 
ment. Some little inconvenience would be experienced for a few years 
on account of their lack of knowledge of the English language ; but 
they are excellent imitators of tactical manceuvres, and would soon pick 
up enough of the language to enable them to drill and fight well, as 
was evidenced some twenty years ago by the writer. 

It was a bright sunny morning in the year 1869, at Fort Laramie, 
Wyoming, while the guard was being mounted, that some one came 
riding into the post with the news that several thousand Indians had 
suddenly dropped into the Platte valley the night before and were then 
about three miles off, on their way to attack the post. A range of 
rather high bluffs at this point separated the Platte from the Laramie 
River, about two miles from the fort, and behind this ridge, it wasg 
said, the Indians were congregating. 

The commanding officer put everything in order for a warm recep- 
tion, as the Indians were said to be led by Red Cloud, the noted Sioux 
chief, who boasted that he had never held a council with the white men, 
and had never been within the domain of the whites. When, during 
the previous year, he had been asked to come in and make a treaty, he 
defiantly rejected the proposition, and demanded that the military posts 
of “ C. F. Smith,” “ Phil. Kearney,” and “ Caspar” be abandoned, as 
they were upon his lands, and he would not “ talk” until it was done. 
The government concluded it was best to give up these forts, and that 
whole section of territory was virtually abandoned to the Indians until 
after the campaign of 1876, when the Custer massacre took place. It 
was well known also that American Horse, the chief who led the war 
party in the Fetterman massacre, belonged to Red Cloud’s band, and 
therefore precaution was necessary. Accordingly, the guard was ordered 
to remain on the parade-ground at rest, two 12-pounder howitzers were 
run out and placed in a commanding position, and all the enlisted men 
were ordered to retire to their barracks and be ready to seize their arms 
at a moment’s notice. 

Anxiously we watched the bluffs. Soon small black specks 
appeared at intervals above the crest of the ridge. We knew what this 
meant; it was the heads of their vedettes, peering over the ridge to 
take a survey of the place, probably to ascertain if the news of their 
coming had been announced, and if it had caused any excitement that 
they could observe. 

For some minutes this was all that could be seen ; then each object 
began to grow larger, as they exposed more of their: persons to view, 
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until a well-developed mounted skirmish-line stood out in bold relief. 
No warrior advanced beyond the other ; they seemed to act by word of 
command. The skirmish-line covered at least half a mile each side of 
the road to Fort Fetterman. Presently, in regular order, the skir- 
mishers began slowly to descend the hill. Then there appeared above 
the crest of the bluffs small bodies of about twenty men each, at regular 
intervals, some two hundred yards in rear, acting as supports to the 
skirmish-line. When these supports had half descended the hill, a 
solid black column appeared in the roadway, with flankers thrown out 
on each side. No troops could have moved with more regularity, or 
have been tactically better handled than these Indians. The sight was 
beautiful to look at, and reminded us of old war times, with appar- 
ently the same amount of prospective danger, for there were over three 
thousand Indians in view. 

As the column approached closer to the post it was discovered by 
our field-glasses that the centre of the column was composed of women 
and children, mounted and afoot, on each side of which rode mounted 

sWarriors in a solid mass along the length of the column, four or six 
abreast. Then we knew that the visit was a peaceful one, and it 
proved to be so, for Red Cloud, with about two hundred of his princi- 
pal chiefs, rode into the post (the remainder of his people having been 
halted some five or six hundred yards outside), and some days after- 
wards a treaty was signed, which has been kept faithfully by the old 
man ever since. 

I have merely related this incident to show that, even in their bar- 
barous days, they possessed strong tendencies towards soldierly qualifi- 
cations, imitating in their movements the tactical mancuvres of our 
own troops, which their leaders had evidently seen executed in some of 
their encounters with the cavalry. 

The physical endurance and great daring which, as a rule, Indians 
possess, being the result of early training, renders them peculiarly fit 
for a soldier life. In the years of 1867-68-69 there was a battalion 
of Pawnees (bitter enemies of the Sioux nation) in the employ of the 
government, who rendered excellent service under the command of 
Major Frank North. These Indians, taken in their uncivilized state 
from their tribe for the purpose of operating against the Sioux nation, 
were easily managed, and soon dropped into the ways of the white 
soldier as regards their method of warfare ; and when it came to hav- 
ing messages carried through a hostile country, or the rapidity with 
which they traveled on the most meagre diet, or the faithfulness with 
which they performed any duty intrusted to them individually, there 
were but few white soldiers that could equal them. 

The first that I saw of these men was in the summer of 1867. I 
was in command of Fort Morgan, Colorado, at the time. I happened 
to go to my front door rather early one morning, and upon opening it 
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was startled by seeing a nearly nude Indian standing there, with water 
dripping from his hair and running down his copper-colored body. He 
untwisted the plaited hair of his scalp-lock and took therefrom a piece 
of paper, which he handed to me, pointing at the same time to the 
South Platte River, on the banks of which the fort was located. The 
note was perfectly dry, and its contents informed me that General Augur 
was on the other side, on his way to Crow Creek to locate the city of 
Cheyenne, and that he desired to get over to visit the post, if I could 
send him a boat. The river was nearly half a mile wide at this point, 
was a perfect flood, running like a mill-race, and the Indian had swam 
it, with the note tied up in his hair to prevent it from becoming wet. 
This feat can be appreciated when it is known that two men could not 
row a small boat across without drifting a full mile below the point 
they started from. 

It would not be difficult for young officers to learn to communicate 
with all Indians by means of the sign language (for which purpose 
Captain Clark’s book on the Indian sign language would be an excel- 
lent text-book), and if promotion to Indian regiments was offered to 
those who acquired it the most readily, it would not. be long before 
regiments could be put in such shape as to vie with the others of the 
army. 

As to desertions, I do not believe there would be any, for those 
Indians who have been employed as scouts at various times by the 
government take especial pride in showing their certificates of dis- 
charge. There might be an unusual number of furloughs wanted for 
a few years, as they are especially fond of visiting; but that, with 
time, would soon right itself. Desertions have become so numerous in 
the army as to make it a matter of public interest to know the causes, 
These are apparently many, and as varied as it is possible to make 
them. It is the experience of older officers that the men are better 
fed, better clothed, better housed, have less real hard labor to perform, are 
better paid, and have more freedom of action than they had twenty 
years ago, and yet the desertions have increased three- if not fourfold. 
One cause for this may be in the fact that there is too much freedom 
in civil life for the restraint necessary to preserve discipline in a mili- 
tary life. The men we get in the army, owing to our system of re- 
cruiting, are not the young men who are brought up under home influ- 
ence and trained to obedience, as is the case in our smaller towns and 
in the country ; but are generally from among the roughest element of 
our great cities, having become rough from the fact that they would 
not yield to the influence of their original surroundings, and have 
run away from their homes to avoid the discipline there enforced. 
It is different with the Indian. He is early trained to both filial and 
tribal obedience, and is inured to hardship from his very birth. This 
hardship, as he grows to manhood, is to a great extent self-imposed, in 
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order that he may show himself as being considered worthy of being 
a defender of his tribe. 

The English government, notwithstanding the several mutinies 
that have taken place in India, deem it best for their purposes to 
employ native troops. Russians make good use of their Cossacks, 
and this wild band are never so happy as when a portion of them are 
detailed for duty at the capital of their country, where they behave 
with all due decorum. The French use the Algerines and the Egyptians 
the Arabs. We enlist the negro, and have found him to be a good 
soldier. Then why not have the Indian? We demoralize them by 
keeping the young and active men in a state of dependence, when we 
could so easily make them self-supporting in the way most suitable to 
their early training. 

There was an objection to such a course in the early days of our 
independence, because their method of warfare could not be controlled, 
and we did not have them so exclusively in our power as at the present 
time; but these reasons can no longer exist. Many an outbreak has 
been occasioned by the restlessness of the youths growing up to man- 
hood with nothing to do. Let us furnish that something. While we 
are giving the children an education in a small way, the question of 
occupation for the young men will, sooner or later, become an important 
factor in our Indian policy. 

There is no one who respects, more than the American Indian, the 
power of government. The power of the United States government 
is embodied in its army; and until the army was sent to subjugate 
them, the various tribes ignored the efforts of the civil officers to bring 
them to terms. Therein exists the chief trouble of breaking up their 
tribal relations. Chieftainship entails discipline, and discipline makes 
the soldier. 

By the introduction of the Indian element into the army the Interior 
Department would experience less difficulty in negotiating with the 
various tribes. Not only would the Indians learn to speak the English 
language, but the officers placed over them would in a short time 
acquire the sign language, and be able to interpret correctly, thus doing 
away with the half-breeds and “squaw ”-men, who interpret just as it 
suits them. If it should please them to interpret what they think is 
correct, they have no education and are, therefore, unable to express 
themselves in the terms used by educated persons. So much difficulty 
was experienced in this respect by the Indian Commission, of which 
Messrs. Felix Brunot and John Campbell were members, in 1870, that 
they deemed it the policy of the government to offer facilities to officers 
of the army to learn the Indian languages. 

After the above had been written, the following dispatch appeared 
in the daily papers, and I add it to the article to show how necessary 
it is that something should be done to encourage the youthful aspirants 
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for warriorship, without resorting to bloodshed to put an end to semi- 
religious rites that have existed among these uncivilized tribes ever 
since the first page of American history was written : 


“Fort Custer, Mont., Special Telegram.—Troops ‘B,’ ‘ E,’ and ‘G,’ First 
U.S. Cavalry, and a detachment of Crow scouts, under the command of Major 
Carroll, left this post to-day for the Tongue River Agency, to assist Agent Upshon 
in preventing the Sioux and Cheyennes from holding a sun-dance to-morrow, and 
to turn the Sioux back to the Pine Ridge Agency. Trouble is anticipated, as the 
Indians cling to the traditions of the sun-dance with a hold that weakens only in 
the presence of levelled carbines. This dance is a heathenish rite, at which the 
young braves attest their courage by submitting their bodies to be hacked and 
mutilated by the knives of their elders, mortal wounds being frequently inflicted 


in this way.” 


I can only add, that the best way to stop all this is to make United 
States warriors of them, when the only torture they will have to submit 
to will be that devised by the Medical Department, of vaccinating them 


on the calf of the left leg. 
Wiiuiam H. Powe Lt, 


Major U.S.A. 
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THE .UNITED STATES REVENUE CUTTER 
SERVICE. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF THE CORPS. 


PART I. 


OnE hundred years ago the United States Revenue Cutter Service was 
established, and for a century, under the auspices of the Treasury De- 
partment, has continued to discharge the duties, which have increased 
steadily in scope and importance as well as character, until the original 
conception necessitating the creation of the service has almost been lost 
sight of. 

Alexander Hamilton’s commission as Secretary of the Treasury 
bore date of September 11, 1789, and it will be seen that he at once 
proceeded to obtain all possible information with a view of creating a 
system by which the coast-line would be under surveillance, and illicit 
trading rendered perilous and uncertain. 

The following is the first document of the kind written by the 
Secretary, and was issued as a circular to the various collectors of 


customs : 
‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
‘‘ New York, October 2, 1789. 
“Sir: 

‘‘'You will doubtlessly have observed that it was in the contemplation of Con- 
gress to employ boats for the security of the revenue against contraband. I shall 
be glad to have your ideas of the expediency of employing them in your quarter, 
and (if any appear to you necessary) of the number and kind you deem requisite, 
their armament and probable expense. Should any have been in use under the 
State regulations, I desire they may be continued, and that I may be advised with 
accuracy of the nature of the establishment. 

‘“‘T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘“‘ ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
‘“* Secretary of the Treasury.’’* 


To Captain Barney the Secretary wrote as follows: 


‘(TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
‘‘ New York, October 29, 1789. 
‘‘ The ideas contained in your letter appear to me solid and judicious. As far 
as my reflections have gone they coincide very much with the views you entertain 
of the matter. At present nothing more can be done than to collect the informa- 


1«« Life and Correspondence of Alexander Hamilton.” 
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- tion for some proper plan to be submitted to Congress at their next meeting; no 
power being at present vested anywhere for making the requisite arrangements. 
Let me request you to continue to furnish me with whatever hints may occur to 
you relating to the security of the revenue.’’? 


At the next session of Congress, on the 23d of April, 1790, a bill 
was presented, section 5 of which was worded as follows: 


“Section 5. This section contemplates a provision of boats, for securing the 
collection of the revenue, but no authority to provide them is anywhere given. 
Information, from several quarters, proves the necessity of having them; nor can 
’ they, in the opinion of the Secretary, fail to contribute, in a material degree, to the 
security of the revenue much more than will compensate for the expense of the 
establishment, the utility of which will increase in proportion as the public exigencies 
may require an augmentation of the duties. An objection has been made to the 
measure, as betraying an improper distrust of the merchants; but that objection 
can have no weight when it is considered that it would be equally applicable to all 
the precautions comprehended in the existing systems; all of which proceed on a 
supposition, too well founded to be doubted, that there are persons concerned in 
trade, in every country, who will, if they can, evade the public duties for their 
private benefit. Justice to the body of the merchants of the United States demands 
an acknowledgment that they have, very generally, manifested a disposition to 
conform to the national laws, which does them honor, and authorizes confidence in 
their probity. But every consistent member of that body knows that this confidence 
admits of exceptions, and that it is essentially the interest of the greater number 
that every possible guard should be set on the fraudulent few, which does not, in 
fact, tend to the embarrassment of trade.’’® 


The following is submitted as a proper establishment for the 
purpose : 

‘That there be ten boats, two for the coasts, bays, and harbors of Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire; one for the Sound, between Long Island and Connecticut ; 
one for the bay of New York; one for the bay of Delaware; two for the bay of 
the Chesapeake (these, of course, to ply along the neighboring coasts) ; one for the 
coasts, bays, and harbors of North Carolina; one for the coasts, bays, and har- 
bors of South Carolina; and one for the coasts, bays, and harbors of Georgia. 
Boats of from thirty-six to forty feet keel will answer the purpose, each having 
one captain, one lieutenant, and six mariners, and armed with swivels. The first 
cost of one of these boats, completely equipped, may be computed at one thousand 
dollars. 

‘‘The following is an estimate of the annual expenses : 


‘¢10 captains, at 40 dollars per month . ‘ . ’ - $4,800 
‘¢10 lieutenants, at 25 do. do. . , ‘ 5 ‘ 3,000 
‘¢60 seamen, at 8 do. do. 4 ‘ ‘ a “ 5,760 
‘¢ Provision . 2 . ; ‘ 4 ’ ‘ . 3,000 
‘Wear andtear . ‘ ‘ . e j . . ‘ 2,000 


$18,560 


“The utility of an establishment of this nature must depend on the exertion, 
vigilance, and fidelity of those to whom the charge of the boats shall be confided. 
If these are not respectable characters, they will rather serve to screen than detect 
fraud. To procure such, a liberal compensation must be given, and, in addition to 


2« Memoir of Commodore Barney,’’ page 160. 
5 American State Papers. 
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this, it will, in the opinion of the Secretary, be advisable that they be commissioned 
as officers of the navy. This will not only induce fit men the more readily to 
engage, but will attach them to their duty by a nicer sense of honor.’’* 


On August 4, 1790, the following appears : 


‘‘ In addition to the expenditures of the Civil List establishment for the year 
1791, there will be certain expenses arising to Government from the following 
objects : 

‘“« For the establishment and support of ten cutters. Deficiency in the appro- 
priation heretofore made for building and equipping ten cutters, it appearing that 
some parts of the United States will require vessels of a larger size than were 
contemplated; also a further sum, which is necessary to provide a large boat for 
each cutter ; ‘ ; 5 ; é : ; 5 : $2,000 
‘¢ Pay and rations, in conformity with the Act of Congress, viz. : 

‘© 10 masters, at 30 dollars per month ‘ ‘ ‘ $3,600.00 
‘¢10 first mates, ‘20 do. do. 5 . ‘ 2,400.00 
‘© 10 second do., “© 16 = do. do. a : : 1,920.00 
“10 third do. “14 do. do. ek Da 1,680.00 
‘©40 mariners, ‘8 do. do. . : ° 3,840.00 
‘¢ 20 boys, eTe: ae, do. . : i 960.00 
‘¢ 64,750 rations, at 9 cents ‘i si 4 ‘ » i 4,929.50 
“ Wearandtear . ; ; ; : ‘ ; ; 2,000.00 

$21,327.50 

‘‘ For boats, as above . : ; ; ‘ . : 2,000.00 


a ee er 


Captain Barney received a letter from Tench Coxe, Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, written at the request of Secretary Hamilton, in 
which a desire was expressed to have his “ ideas on the best mode of 
conducting a cutter or two in the bays and sea adjacent to Capes Henry 
and Charles, and to be furnished by him with the names of some 
proper persons to command and officer them.” The letter, as a whole, 
reads as follows : 


‘‘ New York, August 19, 1790. 
“Sir: 
‘« From some conversation I have lately had with theSecretary of the Treasury, 
I find he is desirous of obtaining your ideas on the best mode of conducting a cutter 
or two in the bays and sea adjacent to Capes Henry and Charles—as also of being 
furnished with the names of some proper persons to command and officer them. I 
am very certain that if such a station should be acceptable to you, Mr. Hamilton 
would give your name every support in his power with the President of the United 
States. That you may be enabled to judge both for yourself, and others whom you 
will venture to recommend to a station that requires so much integrity, firmness, 
and naval skill, I do myself the pleasure to inclose you an abstract of the law, and 
am, with regard, 
“ Sir, your obedient servant, 
“ TencH Coxe. 
“ JosHuA BARNEY, Esq., 5 
‘¢ Baltimore, Md.’ 


* American State Papers. 
5 « Memoirs of Commodore Barney,’’ page 160. 
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Captain Barney declined the appointment, but furnished several 
names for positions in the revenue cutter service. 

The Secretary wrote to President Washington at length on the 
subject : 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
“New York, September 10, 1790. 
“ SIR: 

“« The public service appearing to require the early establishment of the boats 
or cutters for the protection of the revenue, agreeably to the provisions made by the 
legislature in their last session, I do myself the honor respectfully to submit to you 
what has occurred upon that subject. 

‘« Cutters from forty to fifty feet keel being deemed by experienced persons the 
most eligible, my inquiries have been directed to the terms on which a boat of that 
size may be built in the port of New York. From the information received, there 
is reason to expect that ten of those vessels may be procured for the medium sum of 
one thousand dollars each, provided due care and economy are used in their equip- 
ment. To avoid dissatisfaction, it may appear best to build them in different ports of 
the Union. One may be procured in New Hampshire and another in Massachusetts, 
for the coast eastward of Cape Cod; one in Connecticut, for Long Island Sound 
and the coast adjacent to Rhode Island ; one in New York, for the bays of New 
York and Amboy, and the coast adjacent to Sandy Hook; one in Philadelphia, for 
the bay of Delaware, and the coast adjacent to Capes May and Henlopen; one in 
Norfolk and another in Baltimore, for Chesapeake Bay and the coasts adjacent to 
it; one in North Carolina, for the sounds and coasts of that State; one at Charles- 
ton, for the bays and coasts of South Carolina, and one at Savannah, for the coast 
of Georgia. 

‘« Should this arrangement meet your approbation, the utility of the establish- 
ment leads me to request your permission to carry it into immediate execution ; or 
that you will be pleased to direct such other as may appear to you preferable. 
There not being sufficient light with regard to characters for officering the cutters 
destined for the Eastern coasts, particularly Massachusetts, I have written private 
letters to the collectors of Boston and Portsmouth on the subject. When their 
answers arrive, the persons who appear to have most in their favor, from New York 
inclusively, westward, shal] be noted for your determinations.” . . . 


PRESIDENT WASHINGTON TO SECRETARY HAMILTON. 


“ Mount VERNON, 
‘¢ 20th September, 1790. 
“« SIR: 

‘¢ In answer to your letter of the 10th instant, relative to the establishment of 
the boats or cutters for the protection of the revenue, I have to observe, that if 
there appears to exist a necessity for equipping the whole number therein men- 
tioned, the arrangement for building and stationing them seems judicious, and is to 
me perfectly satisfactory. 

“It is my wish, that your inquiries respecting proper characters to command 
these vessels, may be extended to the States south of Virginia. Mr. Lear can fur- 
nish you with the list of applications already made. Two persons, with nearly 
equal recommendations, have offered themselves, from Philadelphia, Captains 
Montgomery and Roach. There are several respectable names subscribed in favor 
of each of these persons; some of them, I believe, in favor of both; such is the 
facility with which, on certain occasions, recommendations are granted. It would 
seem, however, that they are both qualified; but, in favor of the former, it is 
stated, that he now fills a subordinate station in the revenue, which he accepted with 
a view of being brought into notice when such an appointment as that which he 
now solicits should be made. 
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‘‘Captain Barney was not at Baltimore when I passed through the city, nor 
could I learn with certainty whether he wished to receive the appointment or not. 
But I was informed that he had written, in answer to an intimation made to him 
by you or one of his friends, on the subject, whence I suppose his wish may be 
collected. 

‘‘ There is a Mr. Richard Taylor, of this State, an applicant for one of the 
appointments, who, from my knowledge of him, appears to be a proper person, both 
as to character and experience in the profession. Remarking to you that the 
advantage which might accrue from their superintendence seems to suggest the 
propriety of nominating the commanders before the vessels are put on the stocks, 
you have my permission to carry the arrangement for building the boats or cutters, 
stated in your letter, into immediate effect, to such extent as in your judgment shall 
seem necessary for the public service.”’ 


SECRETARY HAMILTON TO PRESIDENT WASHINGTON. 


‘¢ New York, September 29, 1790. 
“Sir: 

‘‘ T have been duly honored with your two letters of the 18th and 20th of Sep- 
tember. 

‘‘Inclosed you will be pleased to receive a list of such characters as, from the 
documents furnished by Mr. Lear, from my inquiries, and from the intimations 
contained in your letter of the 20th, appear to stand, upon the whole, fairest, for 
the command of the revenue boats; except for the stations of North Carolina and 
Georgia, concerning which there is no satisfactory information. 

‘‘Captain Montgomery is said to have, on some accounts, greater pretensions 
to respectability than Captain Roach (though both are represented to be men of 
merit), and something like claim to preference from situation. 

‘‘ Mr. Gross is submitted on the recommendation of Captain Barney, who men- 
tions favorably both him and a Mr. David Porter, naming Gross first, but without 
expressing a preference of either. 

‘The Vice-President put into my hand, a day or two ago, the inclosed letters 
concerning Captain Lyde; but as Williams, who is recommended by Governor 
Hancock, is also warmly recommended by General Lincoln, the evidence in his 
favor may be deemed to preponderate. 

“‘The manifest expediency of the previous nomination or appointment of the 
persons who are to command the boats, to oversee the building and equipping of 
them, will suspend the further execution of the business till your pleasure, as to the 
persons, shall be signified. 

‘The subaltern officers can be appointed at greater leisure, for which purpose 
I am collecting information, as I am also doing in respect to commanders for the 
two boats destined for North Carolina and Georgia; but I presume the others need 
not be delayed on this account.’’ 6 


Applications for commissions were numerous, affording the Sec- 
retary ample material from which to make selections for the various 
grades, and the greatest care was exercised in the personnel of the ser- 
vice. John Foster Williams, whose dauntless courage as an officer in 
the Massachusetts State navy during the Revolution had won for him- 
self the esteem of his fellow-townsmen, was one of the first to receive 
a commission signed by Washington. It bore the date of March 21, 
1791, and he was assigned to the superintendency of the cutter “ Mas- 


6 «« Life and Correspondence of Alexander Hamilton.” 
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sachusetts,” building at Newburyport. He did not secure the position, 
however, without meeting with distinguished rivals, among whom was 
Captain Samuel Tucker, an officer who had served with distinction in 
the Continental navy. The close of the Revolution left him in pos- 
session of a handsome fortune, but a series of misfortunes stripped 
him of his hard-earned wealth, forcing the war-worn veteran to solicit 
from the hands of the government he had assisted to establish relief in 
his hour of adversity. His application was worded as follows: 


Boston, Ist of October, 1790. 
‘‘ Sir: 

‘¢ Understanding there are to be built a number of Federal cutters, for the ser- 
vice of the United States, I humbly offer myself a candidate to serve in one, if your 
Excellency thinks me worthy. I served through the whole of the late war, with- 
out any kind of impeachment whatsoever, as captain. If you please, inquire my 
character, and afterwards, if your Excellency thinks me worthy to command, I 
shall be ever happy to serve. And I am, sir, with profound respect, 

‘« Your most obedient, very humble servant, 


‘“‘SaMuEL TUCKER. 
‘To the President of America.’’ 


He also wrote to Vice-President John Adams, General Knox, Sec- 
retary of War, and to the Secretary of the Treasury, urging his claims, 
but failed to receive the commission he solicited. Secretary Hamilton 
replied : 

‘TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
“December 4th, 1790. 
“SIR: 

‘Your letter of the 10th ultimo has been received. The President of the 
United States having made the appointment of the commander of the cutter to be 
built in the State of Massachusetts, prior to your application, and your name not 
having been brought forward to him, either by your friends or yourself, it was too 
late for this vessel. Should any other boat be stationed on your coasts, and should 
your name be submitted to the President, he will duly compare your merits with 
those of any other candidates that shall be then before him, and will decide, no 
doubt, as justice and the public interest shall require. 

“JT am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
“‘ ALEXANDER HAMILTON. 

“ Captain SAMUEL TucKER, Marblehead.”’? 


The old veteran called on General Lincoln, collector of the port of 
Boston, who received him courteously, adding the information, “ That 
there is only one cutter for this State, and there were more than one 
hundred applicants for her.” Tucker spiritedly replied, “If there 
were a thousand, mine is the only just claim, because I served the 
public through the whole of the last war without the least impeach- 
ment whatsoever, and think it very hard treatment for a private State 
officer to supersede me in any public command where honor was to be 
gained.” 


1 ¢ Life of Samuel Tucker,” page 179. 
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Captain James Montgomery received a commission and was assigned 
to look after the interests of the “General Greene,” building at Phila- 
delphia. He appears to have had a number of influential friends. 

David Porter, grandfather to the present admiral of the navy, was 
appointed a first lieutenant in the revenue cutter service, March 21, 
1791. He was promoted to captain, vice Gross, July 1,1792. During 
the Revolutionary struggle Porter had commanded a privateer sloop 
fitted out in Maryland, and two years afterwards he was in command 
of the ship “ Aurora,” mounting ten guns, belonging to Boston. He 
- was a thorough sailor, a brave man, and a stanch patriot. He was 
stationed on the revenue cutter “ Active,” at Baltimore, until 1807, 
when he resigned and entered the navy as a master.® 

Captain Richard Taylor enjoyed a high reputation, and was specially 
commended by Washington for an appointment. -He was commis- 
sioned as captain March 21, 1791, and placed in command of the 
cutter “ Virginia,” stationed at Norfolk. Richard Taylor was early 
identified with the Virginia State navy of the Revolution, and in 1776 
commanded a squadron of small vessels in Hampton Roads, for the 
purpose of rendering assistance to the troops in the neighborhood of 
Portsmouth, Williamsburg, and Upper James River. He commanded 
the schooner “ Liberty” afterwards, and with that vessel surprised and 
captured, in the Rappahannock, four vessels of the enemy. They were 
merchantmen named the “ Olive,” “ Lark,” “Susannah,” and “ Speed- 
well.” In September, 1776, Captain Taylor was ordered to the West 
Indies, in company with other State cruisers, to bring back supplies for 
the army. In October, 1779, he commanded the schooner “ Patriot,” 
and while cruising on the Virginia coast fell in with the “ Lord Howe,” 
an English privateer schooner. They were off the Capes, and the 
action commenced with great spirit on both vessels. For some time 
the result was extremely doubtful, with both crews exchanging broad- 
sides at less than pistol-shot distance. Captain Francis Bright, also 
of the Virginia State navy, commanding the brig “ Northampton,” 
was at anchor under Smith’s Island. Hearing the heavy report of 
the guns, Bright got underway and soon joined in the conflict, which 
was at once decided in favor of the flag of Virginia. Captain ‘Taylor 
afterwards commanded the schooner “ Tartar,” in which vessel he sus- 
tained a severe action with the enemy in Lynhaven Bay. In this 
affair he was severely wounded. As an officer of the revenue cutter 
service he enjoyed the favor and friendship of Washington, who viewed 
him with special warmness. 

Captain Francis Bright was commissioned June 25, 1795, and his 
reputation as an officer of the Virginia State navy ranked with the 
highest for bravery and efficiency. As commander of the revenue 
cutter “ Virginia, No. 2,” a new and improved vessel, built in 1797, 


8 Southern Historical Register. 
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he bore a creditable part in the quasi-French war. He died at Norfolk 
in 1810.9 

Captain Elisha Hinman entered the service as captain March 
13,1798. He had given up a large and lucrative business in the West 
Indies at the breaking out of the Revolution that he might serve his 
country in her hour of need. He entered the Continental navy, com- 
manded several vessels, served under Hopkins, and was finally captured 
by two English frigates while in charge of the “ Alfred.” He effected 
his escape from a British prison, crossed the Channel to France, return- 
ing to America, where he again entered into the struggle. His wife, a 
native of New London, was one of the most beautiful and accom- 
plished ladies of the day. General Benedict Arnold, previous to his 
treason, was almost daily a guest at. the hospitable board of Captain 
Hinman, and he found time to linger in the drawing-room graced by 
the presence of the fascinating hostess. When Arnold entered New 
London at the head of a British army, he took up a position, alone, in 
front of the Hinman mansion, saluting that lady, who stood by an open 
window an attentive spectator of what was transpiring in her imme- 
diate vicinity. A smile of sardonic triumph wreathed the lips of the 
traitor as he watched the smoke rolling up from the doomed home- 
steads of his countrymen. The roar of guns and shouts of the 
opposing forces swelled the hideous tide of battle, carrying with it 
terror and dismay to the fleeing inhabitants. A sharp, suspicious click 
reached the ears of the musing traitor, causing him to turn quickly in 
his saddle. No one was near but Mrs. Hinman, who still retained her 
position of observation. Little did the recreant soldier dream of the 
peril he had so narrowly escaped. The patriotic lady, urged on by her 
indignation, had caught up an old flint-lock musket left at the house 
the day before by a straggling foot-worn soldier. The weapon was 
leveled full at Arnold’s head, and the trigger pulled ; but his hour had 
not come, his cup of degradation had not been drained, and it was 
ordained that the once brilliant, chivalrous, dashing officer should die 
in a foreign land, shunned, deserted, and despised by even those whose 
gold had lured him to his downfall. ‘The musket missed fire, the lady 
barely having time to conceal it as Arnold, with lowering brow, rode 
on and disappeared.” 

John Foster Williams was appointed captain of the cutter “ Massa- 
chusetts” March 21, 1791, and in point of reputation and professional 
attainments had no superior in the service. As early as 1768 he was 
master of a brig, and engaged in the trade between Boston and London. 
In April, 1776, he was commissioned as commander in the Massachu- 
setts State navy, and was ordered to the command of the sloop 
“ Republic,” mounting twelve guns and manned by sixty men. He 


® Southern Historical Register. 
10 From documents loaned the author by descendants of Captain Hinman. 
Vou. II. N.S.—No. 5, 30 
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soon succeeded to the command of the brig ‘‘ Hazard,” in which craft 
he met the British vessel “ Active,” capturing her after a stubborn 
action of thirty-seven minutes. His next command was the ship 
“ Protector,” of twenty guns, one of the finest vessels in the employ of 
the State marine. It was in this ship that Edward Preble—afterwards 
so celebrated in the annals of our naval history—received his first 
impressions as an officer, having received an appointment under 
Captain Williams as an acting midshipman. George Little was first 
lieutenant, who afterwards was commissioned as captain in the United 
States navy, March 4, 1799. It was in the “ Protector” that Captain 
Williams had his celebrated engagement with the English ship 
“ Admiral Duff,” which vessel during the engagement blew up. The 
“ Admiral Duff” was originally an old East Indiaman of eleven 
hundred tons, and with great care had been fitted out as a letter-of- 
marque. She carried thirty-two guns and had a complement of one 
hundred and fifty men. Shortly afterwards the “ Protector” had a 
running fight with an English 32-gun frigate, in which the honors 
were easy. Captain Williams was finally captured by the “ Roebuck” 
frigate, and remained a prisoner in Plymouth prison, England, until 
the close of the war. The last vessel commanded by the gallant 
captain was the revenue cutter “ Massachusetts, No. 3,” built in 1803. 
He died June 25, 1814, aged seventy, and a street in Boston was 
named after him.” 

By far the larger proportion of officers selected to hold commissions 
in the revenue cutter service were drawn from the scattered and dis- 
banded forces that had made up the personnel of the Continental and 
various State navies. There was A. V. Morris, who afterwards entered 
the navy and reached the rank of commodore; Hugh G. Campbell, 
who died at Savannah with the same rank ; Welch, who had served as 
executive officer under Foster Williams; Nicholas, Parker, Fisher, 
Wood, Dorsey, George Price, Chapman, Latimer, Payne, Purkett, 
Daniel McNeill, Dudley, Traves, and a host of others, who had served 
with faithfulness and distinction in many a hotly-contested engagement 
with King George’s forces. Certain it is, that in founding what is now 
termed a civil branch of the government, the appointing power of 1790 
placed a high estimate upon the fighting records of the men they 
selected to hold commissions. 

Before the close of July, 1791, the service was fully organized and 
ready for duty. The vessels were stationed and officered as follows : 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ Scammel;’’ station, New Hampshire. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Hopely Yeaton . ; : - Master, March 21, 1791. 
John Flagg : ‘ . . First mate, March 21, 1791. 
John Parratt : ; : . Second mate, March 21, 1791. 


1 From documents on file at State Department, Boston, Mass. 
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Revenue cutter ‘“‘ Massachusetts ;’’ station, Boston, Mass. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
John Foster Williams ‘ . Master, March 21, 1791. 
Hezekiah Welch 5 . First mate, March 21, 1791. 
Nathaniel Nicholas. ; . Second mate, March 21, 1791. 
Sylvanus Coleman. : . Third mate, March 21, 1791. 


Revenue cutter ‘“‘ Argus ;” station, New London, Conn. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Jonathan Maltbie : ~ - Master, March 21, 1791. 
George House. : : . First mate, March 21, 1791. 


Revenue cutter “ Vigilant ;’’ station, New York, N.Y. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Patrick Dennis . ° - . Master, March 21, 1791. 
Elias Boudinot . ‘ z . Second mate, March 21, 1791. 
Richard V. Morris . . . Third mate, March 21, 1791. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ General Greene ;’’ station, Pennsylvania. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
James Montgomery . ‘ . Master, March 21, 1791. 
Isaac Roach , ‘i » . First mate, March 21, 1791. 
Benjamin Rue . ‘ F . Second mate, March 21, 1791. 


Revenue cutter ‘* Active;”’ station, Maryland. 

Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Simon Gross . : ‘ . Master, March 21, 1791. 
David Porter ; = ; . First mate, March 21, 1791. 
William Thomas : ‘ . Second mate, March 21, 1791. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ Virginia ;’’ station, Virginia. 

Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Richard Taylor . : ° . Master, March 21, 1791. 
John Lurty . ne Ss . First mate, March 21, 1791. 
John Parker ‘ ‘ ; . Second mate, March 21, 1791. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ North Carolina;’’ station, North Carolina. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
William Cook . . Master, April 25, 1791. 
Joseph Wallace. . . . First mate, Aprii 25, 1791. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ South Carolina;” station, South Carolina. 
Officers’ Names. Rank. Date of Commission. 
Robert Cochrane ° . - Master, May 8, 1791. 
Hugh George Campbell . . First mate, June 10, 1791. 


Revenue cutter ‘‘ Diligence ;’”’ station, Georgia. 

Officers’ Names, Rank. Date of Commission. 
John Howell é . ‘ - Master, May 20, 1791. 
Frederick Fisher ‘ ° . First mate, May 20, 1791. 
John Wood > . ° . Second mate, May 20, 1791.” 


The following description of the cutter “ Massachusetts” will give 
the reader a general idea of the character of the first vessels built for 
the revenue cutter service : 


12 American State Papers. 
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‘« Boston, July 23, 1791. 
‘< Sir: 

‘“‘ Agreeably to your orders, I here send you a description of the cutter ‘ Mas- 
sachusetts,’ built at Newburyport, in the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in the 
year 1791. She has one deck, two masts, her length is sixty feet above her upper 
deck. Her depth eleven feet eight inches, her breadth seventeen feet eight inches. 
She measures seventy tons 43/95. She is a squared-sterned schooner, has quarter 
badges and an Indian head. She has a long quarter-deck and a deep waist. You 
will observe that the cutter is much bigger than I contracted to have her. This is 
caused by her being much deeper that is mentioned in the contract. When Cap- 
tain Williams went to inspect her, I wrote to the builders and permitted them to 
make any little alteration in finishing her, diverse from the plan given them, which 
Captain Williams should direct, but so as never to augment the price of the vessel. 
The first wish Captain Williams expressed was to lay the deck eight inches higher 
than in the original plan. With this request the carpenters complied, hence the 
vessel is much bigger than was expected or wished for. The builders, notwith- 
standing my letter to them directing that they must not do anything which should 
increase the price of the vessel, had hope, as they now say, that an allowance would 
be made them. Now, finding this to be impossible, they propose to build another 
vessel of the size first contracted for and receive this back when the other shall be 
fitted for the sea. I hope they will pursue their present intentions, for this vessel 
is bigger than is necessary. I find that the masters of the cutters are allowed three 
rations per day and the mates two. The officers will take care to supply themselves 
and receive the money from me. What must they receive for each ration? I have 
allowed them 12 a ration, the same price which is given for the support of the 
soldiers here for time back. The officers complain that while at Newburyport, 
fixing the vessel, they were involved in an expense much above the value of 24¢ 
per day. CanI make them an allowance, and can they be allowed anything besides 
their pay while waiting on board the vessel, before fitted for the sea? Is it ex- 
pected that the sailors be confined to the same rations to which soldiers are? If 
they are to have rations in manner of land troops, by whom are they daily to be 


issued ? 
‘‘T am, your very obedient servant, 


‘¢ BENJAMIN LINCOLN, 
‘* Collector. 
‘‘To ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
“ Secretary of the Treasury.” 8 


The ration, as approved by the Secretary on the 21st of September, 
1791, consisted of one pound of beef or three-fourths of a pound of 
pork, one pound of bread or flour, half a gill of rum, brandy, or 
whisky, one quart of salt, two quarts of vinegar, two pounds of soap, 
one pound of candles. The quantities of vinegar, soap, and candles to 
answer for one hundred rations. 

The first circular letter of instructions issued to collectors was as 
follows : 

“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, NEw YORK, 
“ June 1, 1791. 
<* Sir: 

“‘ T have this day written to the captain of the revenue cutter built for the 
Massachusetts station, and I enclose you the letter unsealed, which you will deliver 
to him open, after you have caused a copy of it to be made and kept for your 
information. It will also be proper that you retain a copy of my circular instruc 
tions to him, which are likewise transmitted unsealed. 


18 From original, in possession of author. 
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‘¢ You will perceive that I have for the present thought it expedient to commit 
the business of the supplies and repairs of the cutter to the collector of the port 
most convenient to thestation. In executing this duty, I shall hope for the strictest 
economy in the disbursements which may be found consistent with the safety and 
comfort of officers and men, and the effectual execution of the public service. 

‘“« The establishment not being entirely agreeable to even members of the Com- 
mittee, it will require uncommon care that it be not rendered more objectionable by 
any unnecessary expense. A list was transmitted to me by the commander of the 
revenue cutter, and after some correction was returned to him with permission to 
procure supplies. You may supply Captain Williams with such of them as appear 
necessary. I request that they may be bought on the lowest terms for cash. The 
discounts on most goods purchased for ready money are considerable, and I wish 
the public to enjoy the benefits of that kind of dealing. As this letter is circular, 
and some of the collectors to whom it is addressed may not be experienced in the 
supplying and equipping of vessels, I recommend occasional consultation with some 
suitable person, if known, judicious, and economical, who has been or is a mer- 
chant or master of a vessel, or both. 

‘In regard to provisions, you will take care that the cutter be properly supplied 
with them. Fresh provisions will often be the cheapest, and therefore the supply 
may be in a sufficient degree made up of them, while in port; but as cruises on 
the coast subject vessels to be blown off to a great distance sometimes, even to the 
West Indies, it will be always proper that they have salted meat, with biscuit and 
water on board, sufficient to subsist them, in case of such an accident. 

‘“« As public vessels cannot be registered or recorded agreeable to the act of the 
1st of September, 1789, it will be proper that a description of the cutter be trans- 
mitted to the Treasury, in order that a proper instrument in lieu of a register be 
furnished. This description must be in every particular as minute and accurate as 
in the case of merchant ships. The Act of Congress extends the hands that may be 
employed to four men and two boys, but as it is very desirable to observe all possible 
economy, which the service will admit, you will ship only such number as on con- 
sideration may be found really necessary. 

‘¢ ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
‘“* Secretary of the Treasury.’ 


The circular addressed to the commanding officers was very com- 
plete, covering the duties expected of the service, and was, in fact, the 
only specific instructions given and in use for a period covering the 
first forty years’ existence of the corps. A few extracts will be given. 


“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, June 4, 1791. 
‘¢ Sir: 

“ As you are speedily to enter upon the duties of your station, it becomes 
proper briefly to point them out to you. Accordingly I send you a copy of the act 
under which you have been appointed, and in which are contained your powers and 
the objects to which you are to attend, and I shall add such observations as appear 
to me requisite to guide you in fulfilling the intent of that act. 

‘¢ It may be observed generally that it will be in a partial manner the province 
of the revenue cutter to guard the revenue laws from all infractions, either upon 
the coasts within the bays or upon the rivers and other waters of the United States 
previous to the anchoring of vessels within the harbors for which they are respec- 
tively destined. 

‘¢ Hence, it will be necessary for you from time to time to ply along the coasts 
in the neighborhood of your station, and to traverse the different parts of the waters 


4 Copied from old circular on file at Boston Custom-House. 
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which it comprehends. To fix yourself constantly or even generally at one position, 
would in a great measure defeat the purpose of the establishment. It would con- 
fine your vigilance to a particular spot, and allow full scope for abundant practices 
everywhere else. [Then follows instructions relative to boarding vessels, certi- 
fying to manifests, and calling particular attention to the various sections of the 
act relating to the customs revenue.] It has also occurred that the cutters may 
be rendered an instrument of useful information, concerning the coast, inlets, bays, 
and rivers of the United States, and it will be particularly acceptable if the officers 
improve the opportunities they have (as far as shall be consistent with the duties 
they are to perform), in making such observations and experiments in respect to the 
objects as may be useful in the interests of navigation, reporting the result, from 
time to time, to the Treasury. 

‘‘ While I recommend in the strongest terms to the respective officers activity, 
vigilance, and firmness, I feel no less solicitude that their deportment may be 
marked with prudence, moderation, and good temper. Upon these last qualities, 
not less than the former, must depend the success, usefulness, and consequently con- 
tinuance of the establishment in which they are included. They cannot be insensi- 
ble that there are some prepossessions against it, that the charge with which they 
are intrusted is a delicate one, and that it is easy, by mismanagement, to produce 
serious and extensive clamour, disgust, and alarm. 

‘¢ They will always keep in mind that their countrymen are freemen, and, as 
Such, are impatient of everything that bears the least mark of a domineering spirit. 
They will, therefore, refrain, with the utmost guarded circumspection, from whatever 
has the semblance of haughtiness, rudeness, or insult. If obstacles occur, they will 
remember that they are under the particular protection of the laws, and that they 
can meet with nothing disagreeable in the execution of their duty, or which these 
will not severely reprehend. . . . 

‘The foregoing observations are not dictated by any doubt of the prudence of 
any of those to whom they are addressed. These have been selected with so careful 
an attention to character, as to afford the strongest assurance that their conduct will 
be that of good officers and good citizens. But, in an affair so delicate and im- 
portant, it has been judged most advisable to listen to the suggestions of caution 
rather than of confidence, and to put all concerned on their guard against those 
sallies to which even good and prudent men are occasionally subject. It is not 
doubted that the instruction will be received as it ought to be, and will have its due 
effect. And that all may be apprised of what is expected, you will communicate 
this part of your orders particularly to all your officers, and you will inculcate 
upon your men a correspondent disposition. The fifth section of the act requires 
that all officers appointed pursuant to this act should take a certain oath therein 
specified. The act of 1st June, 1789, requires that you should also take the oath to 
support the Constitution of the United States. . 

‘“‘T am, sir, your obedient servant, 
‘*‘ ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 
“ Secretary of the Treasury.” 


Thus the revenue cutter service was planned, organized, and the 
machinery set in motion one hundred years ago,—a century of progress 
and steady improvement that has brought to the corps increased duties 
and importance, with its field of operations extending from Maine to 
the Rio Grande and from California to Point Burrow in the Arctic 
Ocean. 


H. D. Smrru, 
First Lieutenant U. S. Revenue Outter Service. 


15 Copied from old circular, Norfolk Custom-House. 
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THERE was a strange stillness in the camps of the Army of the 
Potomac during the days of December, 1862, which preceded its 
move across the river into the city of Fredericksburg. There was 
a note of inquiry in men’s voices as they accosted each other ; the 
jest and repartee of the camps gave place to low-voiced speculation 
or eloquent silence, for the air was laden with fateful prescience of 
momentous things to come, and in the light of mysterious foreboding 
men grew grave and thoughtful. Even the voice of the camp-fire 
orator was hushed, and recital of individual heroism or deeds of 
collective valor seemed out of place in presence of this new expectancy. 
There was every evidence that a move was at hand. General officers 
with their staffs moved here and there within the lines; orderlies in 
mad career shot like rockets from point to point ; batteries moved from 
bivouac to positions which soon exhibited an air of permanence ; troops 
were massed,—ready to move in large bodies to any designated point ; 
hospitals, with increased capacity, showed their canvas walls within the 
shadows of clustering pines ; everywhere there were apparent the pre- 
monitory throes of a coming convulsion, and that stillness, ever fateful 
herald of the storm, settled down upon the scene. Across the river lay 
the quaint old city of Fredericksburg,—home of many of Virginia’s 
oldest and proudest families,—nestling at the foot of towering hills 
from which all restful coloring had faded into the sombre, forbidding 
tones of hostile preparation. Everywhere was activity. The smooth 
undulations of the hills were assuming that severity of outline signifi- 
cant of the work of the military engineer ; batteries and redoubts, rifle- 
pit and abatis, transformed the peaceful scene into a picture ominous of 
coming strife. Rumbling among the hills, like mutterings of distant 
thunder, rolled the awakened echoes, as incoming trains brought their 
loads of men or munitions of war; flashes of reflected light along the 
crests proclaimed the presence of, as yet, silent batteries; and distant 
dust-clouds bespoke the assembling of mighty hosts. Calmly athwart 
the scene the beautiful Rappahannock rolled its silent tide, eddying in 
the deeper pools as though fain to linger there, then hurrying on to the 
fulfillment of ulterior destiny. 

On the night of the 10th of December it was well known that on 
the morrow pontoon bridges would join shore to shore, and that the 
day following the army would move by them over to the city. The 
prospect was far from cheering: the strong position of the enemy, his 
command of every foot of ground over which our troops would have 
to pass, the desperation which all felt would be thrown into the defense, 
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the veneration in which the city to be attacked was held by him, the 
seeming impregnability of his position, made the most careless and 
heedless soldier appreciate the terrors of the coming storm. 

Protruding their muzzles through the embrasures of a redoubt 
overlooking Falmouth was a battery of 20-pounder guns. Silent and 
grim they looked as they stood there outlined against the evening sky, 
while, now in shadow and again revealed ‘in the uncertain light of a 
camp-fire in the ba¢kground (and around which sat a party of officers 
discussing the situation), paced a solitary sentinel, guardian of the 
place. Beyond the river, centrally located in the town, the tall spire of 
the Presbyterian church loomed like a spectre, the dial of its clock 
catching the beams of the moon which in bounteous beauty softly filled 
the scene. Regularly from the belfry came the solemn record of the 
hour resounding among the hills; now pausing for an instant upon a 
neighboring crest, then rolling onward in subdued acclaim till lost in 
the engulfing distance. 

Worn out with a day of excitement, and expectant of a fatiguing 
morrow, the party was early breaking up and was about to separate 
when one of them—an officer of the battery—remarked that the first 
shot he put into the city should pass through the clock ; in fact, he 
proposed to breach the wall in such a way that the clock would fall into 
the body of the church. He explained that he felt impelled to this 
act through a sense of predestined responsibility in the matter, and 
besides, it had been hurling its brazen, defiant tones at him long enough. 
I do not remember that any response was vouchsafed him at all; our 
minds were filled with weightier matter than the doom of an offending 
clock ; so, with a parting bumper and hearty handshake, two of us 
rode away. 

The night was cloudless. Myriads of stars were reflected in the 
calm waters of the river; far and near the camp-fires flared upon the 
hill-sides; the occasional voice of a soldier hailing a comrade came 
faintly through the distance; fitful strains of music, in melodious 
accent, fell upon the grateful ear; the sharp, incisive stroke of an ax 
proclaimed the doom of some stately pine, and the dull thud of the 
pick bespoke significant activity ; the echoes of our horses’ hoof-beats, 
far or near, as we followed the curvings of the hills, smote upon the 
ear with clattering insistance; the plash of the rippling water upon the 
bank, softly rhythmic, kept a cadence all its own, and presently hill 
cried aloud to hill as the bugle calls from a hundred camps filled all 
the space, and “ taps” rang out upon the air in mock salutation and 
good-night. 

At daybreak the following morning I was astir, being the “ officer 
of the day” of my battery, and as I was returning from the roll-call, my 
steps were arrested by the booming of a cannon way up upon the right 
of our line, dull and solemn through the enveloping fog. Scarcely had 
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the reverberation died away when an answering shot thundered from 
the left. Then all again was still. I learned afterwards that they 
were the preconcerted signals for the work upon the pontoon bridges to 
begin. One bridge was to be laid immediately in our front, and here 
the sharp-shooters of the enemy made sad havoc among our men; so, 
to silence them and permit the continuance of the work, as many guns 
as could be brought to bear opened upon the city with a murderous, 
deafening roar. Remembering the threat against the tower and clock 
of the church made the night before, I watched through a glass for 
their destruction ; but the hands stil! moved on, and I presume the 
hours were tolled off too, though in the din of the cannonade all other 
sounds were lost. 

At nightfall, when this deafening, tumultuous roar had ceased and 
silence once more settled down upon the scene, the stillness was so op- 
pressive one could scarcely breathe; the air, too, was sulphurous, and 
the banks of smoke which hung in the valleys suffocating. I have often 
in after-life likened the awful stillness which followed this day of 
storm to the sensation I experienced once, when, after five days of 
furious gales at sea, our vessel suddenly shot across the bar into the 
smooth waters of the Mississippi; the transition from violent commo- 
tion to oppressive calm was sickening, and for some time neither sleep 
nor rest were possible. 

I think every man of the Army of the Potomac was thankful 
when night brought this terrific cannonade to an end. Men’s nerves 
were taxed to the utmost by the jar and roar, the quaking of the earth, 
the blinding smoke and sulphurous odors, and even those who had 
been but passive witnesses of the scene lay down to rest with a prayer 
of thankfulness upon their lips that the hour of rest had come. At 
length another day dawned, albeit the army was enveloped in almost 
impenetrable fog; but this served as an effective covering to the trans- 
formation scene which began immediately after daylight. Long col- 
umns of infantry filed among the hills towards the river’s bank; bat- 
teries and baggage wagons debouched from their parks and filled the 
roads ; staff-officers galloped here and there conveying orders; am- 
bulances and stretcher-bearers (significant of ghastly work to come) 
kept pace with the moving hosts; scattering shots across the river told 
of the collision of the pickets of the opposing forces, and the deep roar 
- of an occasional cannon in menacing reverberation filled the air. 

It is not proposed to speak of the battle of Fredericksburg here, 
except as establishing a theatre of action upon whose stage was enacted 
the incident herein narrated. 

As has been stated, one of the three men before referred to remained 
with the battery of 20-pounder guns on the redoubt overlooking Fal- 
mouth, to wrealk a vengeance and resent an imaginary grievance upon 
the clock of the Presbyterian church. We others crossed over to the 
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city, and our batteries happened to be halted near each other not far 
from the doomed steeple, which reared its height far above the noise 
and din of the multitude surrounding it. And here we filled the 
hardest position men can know during a battle,—that of being in its 
midst, with death at every side, and inactive. 

Action tempers the horrors of the scene ; a man forgets all but the 
task assigned him; his hopes rise as the shouts of victory are borne to 
his ears, or he nerves himself to redoubled effort in face of disaster ; 
but this trying inactivity was the lot of many of us who were crowded 
into that deserted city. 

I remember getting an old pack of cards and sitting down to play 
with my friend, and as we tried thus to forget our surroundings frag- 
ments of shell were dealing death and ghastly wounds about us; but 
the game was a blessed thing for us as a means of distraction. As we 
sat there an infantryman was seated in the front door-way of a house 
across the street, his feet higher than his head against the door-post ; 
and lucky for him was the posture, for a shot came crashing through 
the rear of the house and, passing under his knees, burst in the little 
yard in front; but he sat still, thinking, I suppose, that lightning 
rarely struck twice in the same place. 

Hundreds of incidents of a similar kind—hundreds of hair-breadth 
escapes—crowded into the days of our occupancy of the city ; but the 
reverse of the picture was a record of scenes of horror and of useless 
sacrifice no pen can aptly describe. 

On the night of the 14th, about half-past eight, our battery was 
ordered to move into position on the right of the city, in the grave- 
yard where, on the day before, Dickinson, of the Fourth, had gone to 
his death, and his battery to destruction. Silently the pieces and 
caissons were unlimbered and reversed in the narrow street ; in subdued 
tones the command “mount” was given to drivers and cannoneers, the 
word “forward” had been spoken, and the traces were pulled taut, 
when an aide-de-camp rode up, said something to the captain, and the 
command “ march” was left unspoken. From that moment it seemed 
as though the silence of death had fallen upon the city. The hum of 
voices ceased utterly ; a change came upon the scene so eloquent of 
fateful meaning that none could tell its import ; speculation was domi- 
nant on every hand; men whispered and knew not why; a stray shot 
only broke the stillness, a horse’s hoof-beat disturbed an echo. 

A few moments later an order came to retreat across the river,—an 
order given in a whisper and with an injunction of silence. The pon- 
toon bridge was covered with straw and earth to deaden the sound of 
a marching column, and in the uncertain light enveloping the city long 
lines of soldiery filed noiselessly along with a sense of relief—a feeling 
of a lifted burden of anxious thought—no words can describe. From 
the first the case had been a hopeless one; hopeless before ever we 
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crossed the river ; doubly so when, within the area of that semicircle 
of fire, line after line recoiled before the withering storm no men could 
face and live. Gradually the city was emptied of its invading host ; — 
camp-fires smouldered in the streets; sheltering houses, riddled with 
shot, bore tenantless witness to the fury of the past few days ; our dead 
in numbers lay between the city and the heights beyond ; a picket-line 
of corpses marked the extreme limits of our conquest. The stars of 
heaven looked down upon a field of carnage, of heroism, of useless 
sacrifice, in the cold stillness of that December night, while the wires 
were busy with their cruel story of death and defeat. 

A few moments before two o’clock our battery filed into a position 
assigned it upon a narrow plateau covering the bridge. We dared light 
no fire; hardly did we dare to speak, albeit we were across the river. 
Worn out with the sleepless days and nights preceding; cold and 
hungry ; wet, too, as the rain just then began to fall, I stepped with a 
comrade to the ammunition wagon of the battery, which we had not 
seen for three days, and where I knew I had placed a canteen of whisky. 
It seemed as though a draught of that would go far to rehabilitate our 
stiff and exhausted bodies. After some little search the canteen was 
found, and I was in the act of pouring some of its contents into a cup, 
when, from across the river,—deep, solemn, insistent,—came the sound 
of the clock of the Presbyterian church ringing out the hour of two. 
My companion and I looked at each other amazed, aghast. The clock 
which had to us been silent for seventy-two hours, disdainful of an 
alien presence, took up the thread of its monotonous story, ringing out 
as though exulting with the victors, while the distant hills echoed back 
in solemn requiem. 

Asking my friend, the following day, why he had failed in his 
threatened demolition of the clock, he replied, that he watched the first 
shot he fired at it, flying, as he thought, straight for the mark, but that 
before reaching the dial the shell visibly swerved to the right and only 
chipped a corner of the tower. The second shot was never aimed at 
the clock at all. He said he experienced such a change of feeling that 
nothing could have induced him to harm it, and so, doubtless, the hours 
rang out from this eyrie as usual, but in the din surrounding us of 
course #e did not hear ; and so to-day, over the peaceful scene in the 
staid old city, with its background of smiling hills; its murmuring 
stream, moving in glad reflection of their graceful curving crests, the 
old clock doubtless tolls out the hours as in the long ago, and. 

“ There, wood and stream and flower and bird 
A pure content declare, 


And where the voice of war was heard 
Is heard the voice of prayer.” 


WitiraM C. BARTLETT, 
Captain Third Infantry. 
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THE MOBILIZATION OF THE FLEET. 
(FROM THE LONDON NAVAL AND MILITARY MAGAZINE.) 


Ir is common to speak of the fleet mobilized this year as not only the 
most powerful, but also the most numerous ever assembled in our 
home waters. Most powerful is a relative term, and we may rightly 
apply it if our reference is to fleets of the past. But to use the term 
thus makes us put forward something of a platitude, as, practically, a 
fleet assembled in one age is, ipso facto, more powerful than one assem- 
bled in an age past and gone. The year 1856 is as far from us in 
respect of naval change as the year 1588 was from 1793. It would 
have been a platitude for Lord Howe to speak of his fleet as more 
powerful than that of Lord Howard of Effingham ; and it may be 
much the same to compare the present fleet with that which assembled 
not only to sweil the peace rejoicings at the close of the Russian war, 
but also to give a gentle hint to Europe generally that we were not at 
all breathed, but, in fact, only just woke up, and ready to begin. But 
as to numbers, my impression is that we are now nowhere as compared 
with the 1856 fleet. I write while unfortunately cut off from most 
sources of reference, but my recollection is that there were twenty-six 
steam sail of the line, some forty to fifty steam frigates and sloops, and 
one hundred and twenty or one hundred and thirty gunboats. Unless 
we are to count in the torpedo-boats,—which would hardly be fair,—the 
actual numbers were much greater thirty-six years ago. But, then, if 
we take numbers reasonably, and remember that the 1856 fleet was a 
serious demonstration, to effect which great and exceptional efforts had 
been made, and that the fleet assembled to enjoy the gale of A@gust 3 
was a piece of routine exercise, we experience quite an awakening; for 
twenty battle-ships, nine first-class, fourteen second-class, and six third- 
class cruisers, with a swarm, amounting in all to twenty-six, of odds 
and ends, from the six coast-defense ironclads to the fifteen gunboats, 
is really a great fleet to assemble at home, while maintaining intact 
our full establishments abroad. Then, if we remember the series of 
almost insuperable emergencies which surrounded the assemblage of 
anything larger than usual in the way of fleets thirty or forty years 
ago,—the struggles, the pressure, the doubts, and the dodges by which 
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the object was then accomplished,—and contrast it all with the quiet, 
smooth-flowing arrangements of to-day, we feel that the world has 
gone round since that time. It is, no doubt, perfectly true that a long” 
warning has been given before this fleet was assembled, and well- 
informed critics in the press have drawn very proper attention to 
the fact; but I do not think this has such an important bearing on 
the matter as might appear on the first glance. Unquestionably, it 
has had a bearing on the selection of the ships which were to assemble 
at Spithead, inasmuch as we may assume that long ago those ships 
which it was certain could be got ready have been pushed on, while 
those ships which it was pretty certain could not be completed in time 
have been allowed to lie behind. No doubt, also, the long warning 
has enabled selection to be made with regard to the number of coast-guard 
reserve to be embarked, and also as to the posts from which they were 
to be drawn. But all this is more beside the main question than may 
be thought. The main question is not how much reality or the reverse 
there may be in the present partial mobilization of our naval forces, 
but are we really on the improving road or not. Does this mobiliza- 
tion represent real processes, or is it a theatrical sham, of which the 
importance consists not in its being an exercise, capable of being again 
and again repeated, each time with greater ease, celerity, and smvoth- 
ness, but in its outward effect upon the mind of the public at home and 
abroad ? 

To my mind, the process has been a real one, which, under a stable 
government, leading and not following the voice of the multitude, 
should be capable of continuation and improvement until the navy 
has attained a sufficient level in force, and until that part of it which, 
for economical reasons is kept in reserve, will be ready to join the force 
already in commission in a time sufficiently short to meet any sudden 
combination of possible enemies. I am far from believing that we are 
near these levels now, but I aver my belief that this year’s mobiliza- 
tion is an upward step towards them. 

The levels to be arrived at mean that we shall have always in com- 
mission a navy of sufficient strength for our peace requirements, and 
in reserve a navy of sufficient strength for estimated war requirements, 
accorditig to the reasonable probabilities of political combination as 
against this country. 

There is no necessity to be extravagant over it; we need not be 
ready to meet the whole world in arms at a moment’s notice, but while 
we are fully prepared to deal instantly with a probable combination, 
we should not forget that possible combinations may rise to the rank of 
probability after war has gone on for a little time. We might, after 
engaging in war with one or two enemies at sea, have as good a chance 
of strengthening ourselves by alliances as those enemies could have, but 
we ought not to calculate on a better chance. 
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To deal with a probable combination at a moment’s notice is the 
aim typified in this year’s mobilization, and it presupposes a sufficiency 
of ships in reserve so complete as to be ready to proceed to sea a few 
days after the men and officersembark. But if so, then there must be a 
proportionate number of officers and men in reserve still more ready 
than the ships are. If there is anything really hollow in the present 
mobilization,—anything, that is, in which expedients have been resorted 
to to make up for deficient arrangements; anything, in short, which 
ought not to be a part of the regular process of mobilization,—I think 
it must be in the way the officers are got together. There are not 
nearly enough in reserve in the first instance, and it would hardly be 
possible to tell them off to their ships in time to meet a real emergency. 
Some governments are naturally slow to make revolutionary changes in 
the navy, and when a government of an opposite tendency steps in and . 
makes changes which have not been sufficiently considered, and are 
found to work ill, all succeeding governments hope against hope that 
matters may right themselves, and are loath to make violent changes 
back again. Some years ago, a novel view of the characteristics of an 
efficient and sufficient navy held sway. Contrary to all the experience 
of the past, it was assumed that an efficient navy could not exist unless 
the ships were in constant employment at sea. Then the corollary fol- 
lowed, that, without unduly trenching on the resources of the country, 
it would be possible to maintain at sea in peace time a navy sufficiently 
large to meet the probable requirements of war. The truth was, no 
doubt, that a navy continually in commission and at sea would be most 
efficient, but then it would not be possible to have a sufficient navy so 
treated unless the resources of the country were most unduly trenched 
upon. This part of the question was so far forgotten that the attempt 
was made not only to possess this efficient and sufficient navy, but to 
have it at decreased rather than increased cost. These ideas are just 
twenty years old. They have now wholly disappeared, but their mark 
has been left in the deficiency of officers and in the great disinclination 
of successive governments to admit frankly that if there is to be a full 
reserve of ships, there must be, to make them a reality, a full reserve 
of officers. In one rank the pressure came even in peace time. A few 
years ago it was ascertained beyond any manner of doubt that there 
were not enough lieutenants and sub-lieutenants even for ordinary 
peace requirements ; and the entries of cadets were ordered to be in- 
creased. But it takes about nine years to make a lieutenant, yet only 
a few months to make the ship in which he is wanted to serve. We 
shall not begin to reap the advantage of the increased entry till 1891. 
But then we can only calculate on a supply of lieutenants and sub- 
lieutenants equal to our peace requirements ; and the short supply for 
war purposes—the absence of reserve—is common, and deliberately 
made common, to all ranks in the service, except, perhaps, that of the 
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engineers. We officer our present mobilized fleet not on the plan by 
which we man it, but—except, perhaps, in the case of captains and 
commanders—by methods of pure expediency. We have gone out — 
into the highways and hedges for officers, and even then have been 
obliged to eke out the supply by placing persons of totally different 
ranks, education, and antecedents into similar positions, as if there 
were no anomaly developed in so doing. The answer is clear enough. 
It cannot be helped. The navy is in no single rank—except the en- 
gineers—officered so as to be prepared for these mobilizations, and the 
present numbers cannot be fitted into any scheme. While the store of 
men—that is, of the ordinary combatant blue-jacket or marine—makes 
at least an approach to fullness after peace requirements are met, the 
store of officers has run short even before the door is opened. Let us 
glance for a moment at the Navy List for July, and for August as 
specially issued in respect of the mobilized fleet. There are found in 
the July Navy List fifty-two midshipmen whose seniority dates in 
1886, that is to say, who may become sub-lieutenants next year and 
lieutenants, if all went well, in 1892. These fifty-two officers repre- 
sent the full supply available to meet a year’s waste of the lieutenants’ 
list, which, in fact, it cannot do. The steps which have been taken 
to remedy the evil are seen in the midshipmen’s list for 1887, which 
reaches the number of ninety-one, and then there are eighty-seven 
coming on in the year following. The supply is calculated not only to 
maintain the list of lieutenants at a peace standard, but to bring it up 
to that standard which it now falls a good deal below. While we 
must not lay too great stress on the fact, the shortness of the supply 
of lieutenants for the mobilized fleet is indicated by the number of 
officers not lieutenants who are doing lieutenants’ duties, and by the 
numbers “ lent” from other ships. Thus many of the first- and second- 
class cruisers, which do not in their normal state carry commanders, 
are now carrying them in the mobilized fleet in place of senior lieu- 
tenants. There are about eleven ships so treated. Most of the torpedo- 
boats are commanded by lieutenants, but there are nine commanded by 
gunners and boatswains, warrant officers of entirely different status, 
junior in rank to sub-lieutenants, and who are consequently deprived 
of the support of officers of this rank which the lieutenants in com- 
mand enjoy. In both these cases we cannot say that the pressure on 
the lieutenants’ list is the sole cause of the appointments. There is a 
great deal to be said for making the commander a permanent second to 
the captain in at least all the first-class cruisers, if not in the larger 
cruisers of the second class, but still the want of lieutenants is the 
chief reason why we find both senior and junior officers doing duty in 
their room. 

In the same way we can speak of the large number of lieutenants 
“lent” from other ships to take their places in the mobilized fleet. 
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Though the fact is an indication of the shortness of the lieutenants’ 
list, it is not that alone which has produced the condition. These 
lieutenants come chiefly from the instructional ships, the harbor depot 
ships, and the troopers. It is, under the circumstances, quite a natural . 
thing that as the men are almost wholly withdrawn from all these ships 
to go to sea for the manceuvres, and that as during the manceuvres there 
will be practically no instruction going on other than that on board 
the mobilized fleet, the officers should follow the men. So there is not 
a word to be said as to the removal of the captains and commanders 
from the stationary ships and the troopers for the time. It is done 
under no kind of pressure, for there is a fair store of captains and 
commanders, ready and willing, on half pay; but with the lieutenants 
it is not so. Behind those now afloat there is no reserve whatever. 
The case is similar with the medical officers. The considerable num- 
bers “lent” to the mobilized fleet is not in itself an indication of press- 
ure, as the officers are following the men; yet if we turn to the July 
Navy List and observe that when the fleet was ordered to be mobilized 
there were hardly any medical officers not already employed, we see 
that not alone convenience, but pressure also, has had a hand in pro- 
ducing so many medical officers “lent” to the mobilized fleet. In a 
less degree this is the case with the accountant officers. I put it ina 
less degree not because the proportionate number of officers in those 
ranks is any greater than in the other, but because while the accurate 
keeping of the accounts of the ships, and the accurate record of the 
receipts, issue, and expenditure of stores is very necessary, it is evident 
that a fair accuracy could be established without any elaborate machinery, 
and the “accounting” could be managed temporarily in every ship 
without any regular accountant staff at all, and without in the slightest 
degree militating against the sea-keeping and fighting efficiency of the 
ships. It must not be forgotten that in a real emergency the “ lend- 
ings” now permissible would not be so, as all the machinery for raising 
and instructing men must be kept in full work. 

A great deal has been said in the lay press on the supposed defi- 
ciency of engineer officers, but speaking on information quite open to 
the public, going, in fact, no farther than the July Navy List, I hold 
it plain that this is the one branch of naval officers reasonably treated 
in view of mobilization. 

A word or two of explanation is very necessary here, as otherwise 
most important questions now in considerable agitation may not be 
understood : when we hear of the shortness of the engineer supply it 
must be observed that there is a double question involved. Some 
authorities think that there should be on board our ships considerable 
numbers of engineer officers, who should not only possess all the edu- 
cational and official status necessary to support a high relative rank in 
the naval hierarchy, but should be also skilled artisans ; workers in 
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moral force, in theoretical intelligence, and in handicraft. Other 
authorities think that it will be better in our ships to have a very few _ 
engineer officers of high educational and official status, and that under 
them should come a good supply of practical mechanics, trained not 
only as handicraftsmen and managers of steam-engines in motion, but 
trained also to manage small numbers of men in subordinate posts. It 
is no part of my business here to hold the balance between these different 
views, but it is necessary to point out that very often when we hear of 
the short supply of engineer officers, the complaint comes from those 
who are advocates of the former policy, and their meaning, if probed 
deeply, might be found to be, not that the supply was short, accord- 
ing to establishment, but that the establishment itself was wrongly 
framed. 

That is one point which must be borne in mind. The other stands 
as follows: It is obvious that in a navy which must consist, first, of 
ships fit to fight, and, secondly, of men fit to fight in them, the ideal of 
a reserve must be a ship ready to receive her crew, and a crew ready to 
go on board the ship. As the ship approaches completion her full 
complement of officers and crew should also approach completion, and 
on the day when the ship receives her certificate of competency to 
receive her officers and crew these should all be nominated to her, and 
should know that they are so. Now, as regards captains, commanders, 
lieutenants, sub-lieutenants, medical and accountant officers, it cannot be 
said that the ideal is at all approached. It is so, however, in regard to 
the navigating officer and the three warrant officers, gunner, boatswain, 
and carpenter. These officers are actually appointed to, and serve on 
board of, the ship in reserve, and are incorporated with the sea-going 
crew when it arrives. Practically, then, the supply of these officers 
depends upon, and is bound to follow, the supply of ships which could 
be sent to sea. 

And the ideal is even more closely followed in the engineer officers. 
Not only is a proportion of these officers appointed to and serving in 
every completed ship of the reserve, but the name of an engineer officer 
will be found attached to most ships in reserve of which there is any 
probability of their being fitted for sea, and the name of the senior 
engineer officer will commonly be found attached to the ship both before 
that of any officer except the carpenter, and long after—from the in- 
complete condition of the ship—the name of every other officer has 
been withdrawn from her. Therefore we may say without much hesi- 
tation that according to the establishment of officers now apportioned 
to ships, the supply of engineer officers is the last which demands our 
consideration, for it most nearly approaches the ideal. 

Let me take a ship or two at random. The “ Hero.’’ When 
ordered for mobilization she required a captain, a commander, and four 
lieutenants ; an officer of marines, at least one medical officér (a very 
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short supply for two hundred and ninety men), two accountants, and 
two sub-lieutenants. But she did not require any navigating officer, 
for there was one serving on board ; any engineer officer, for there were 
three serving on board; nor any gunner, boatswain, or carpenter, for 
they were all permanently attached to the ship. The “ Inflexible,” in 
like manner, wanted the full supply, including seven lieutenants, men- 
tioned above. But she had.her navigating and warrant officers already 
on board, as well as three out of the five engineer officers now serving 
in her. The “Medusa” required a captain, two lieutenants, one sub- 
lieutenant, a surgeon, and a paymaster, to complete her for sea, when 
the order was given to mobilize, but did not require any navigating, 
engineer, or warrant officers; they were all on board, as part of the 
crew in reserve. 

Before parting with the subject of the supply of engineer officers, 
I might anticipate a possible question with regard to the large number 
of young engineer officers—chiefly “acting” officers—who appear as 
“lent” to the mobilized ships. In one way, these officers are in the 
same plight as the “ acting sub-lieutenants” who also appear as “ lent.” 
They are officers who are completing their education, and temporarily 
withdrawn, chiefly from the naval college at Greenwich, to serve with 
the fleet. But the similarity ends here, for while the sub-lieutenants 
embarked are below the proper numbers required to make the ships 
thoroughly efficient, the young engineer officers are in excess, and are 
either found in the fleet simply for practical training, or in place of 
the skilled mechanics spoken of above, of which the supply is not yet 
normal. 

Neither the skilled mechanic nor the ordinary stoker is difficult to 
supply. The former may turn out a trifle more expensive than he is at 
present, but so long as we maintain our great steam factories we hold a 
school under our control that can always be utilized. 

I have no reason to doubt that the complaints current as to short 
supply of stokers gre exaggerated. Even were the supply as short as 
made out, it is a defect easy to remedy and not overwhelmingly costly. 
The stoker is already highly paid, considering the class from which he 
is drawn and the very small cost at which he lives when serving, It 
is really only a question of recruiting in the right places and at the 
right times, and in no aspect of the question can it be considered a great 
one. The best information at my disposal ‘puts it that about three 
thousand stokers were required for the mobilization, and that that num- 
ber was forthcoming. It must be remembered that, like the engineer 
officers, the stokers approach the ideal, as a cadre is always found 
attached to every ship in the reserve. If the stoker complements of 
the mobilized ships were separately examined, I suspect it would be 
found that a deficiency in the complement of one ship would be met by 
an excess in another, for the distribution cannot be made or kept 
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absolutely even, owing to men falling sick on one side and returning 
well on the other.’ ; 

But while this can be said for the present mobilization, I do not 
think that the stoker question either ought to be, or is, lost sight of. As 
an essential part of naval organization, we are as much called upon to 
provide reserves of stokers as of men more directly to be engaged in 
fighting. Any shortness which now appears in the reserve may be 
assigned to our long clinging to our masts and sails, so that though we 
are drawing abreast of the circumstances of the time, we may still 
appear somewhat behind them. But the public ought not to lose sight 
of the question that though steam4power has greatly risen as an element 
of naval efficiency, stoking-power has not risen pari passu. Two 
shovelfuls of coal will now produce as much steam-power as five would 
formerly do. The “ Achilles,” as an old ship, heads the navy with 
five thousand horse-power to her nine thousand eight hundred and 
twenty tons displacement. A little farther on we have the “ Anson,” 
a new ship, with eleven thousand five hundred horse-power to her 
ten thousand six hundred tons of displacement. But it does not require 
twice as many stokers in the “ Anson” as in the “ Achilles.” On the 
contrary, we might possibly doubt the horse-power of the “ Achilles,” 
and find, when we had done so, that she required a smaller complement 
of stokers than she did with half the power. 

It must be understood of the partial mobilization now undertaken, 
that a real one on an emergency would be a much more simple affair. 
The warning given—of which so much is made in a sense adverse to 
the Admiralty plans—may be said to have been mostly absorbed in 
cutting and contriving so as not to touch the main reserves at all, and 
to touch the first reserve—the coast-guard—as little as possible. Given 
an alarm of war, and, as I showed in a paper read before the United 
Service Institution in March, 1888, it is only necessary to telegraph the 
one word “ Mobilize,” to send a superabundance of men to the ports. 
The task of the Admiralty this year has been to do a great deal more 
than was done last year, not by opening the reserve stores of personnel, 
but by a better and closer organization of the present use stores. It is, 
perhaps, scarcely noticed that only fifty ships of all classes were mobi- 
lized last year, in addition to those already in commission, while, prac- 
tically, ninety have been so treated this year. I believe the officers and 
crews required last year came to about eight thousand six hundred, 
while this year very nearly fourteen thousand six hundred have been 
required. 

To my mind an ideal arrangement for our navy would be its 
organization in three great divisions, Portsmouth, Plymouth, and 
Chatham. If it were so, the distribution of the personnel and of the 


1 Since writing the above, Lord Brassey has published in the Times a valuable 
and authoritative statement in support of the text. * 
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ships would go hand in hand, and each of the three commanders-in- 
chief would be bound to watch and report, so that every ship in re- 
serve and ready materially should also be ready personally, officers 
holding their appointments, and men organized in ship’s companies ; 
so that each port should have of all ranks what is wanted, and no 
more. The ships as built would be transferred to the port where 
vacancies occurred, and ships and men would always be regarded as 
the complements one of the other, and inseparable. I believe we are 
coming to this ideal in an even way, if at a slow pace. But probably 
no outsider can do more than guess at the excessively intricate and 
arduous task which must have dewlved on the Admiralty this year 
in fitting ships, officers, and men together without the margin to play 
with, which any calling out of the reserves would have put into their 
hands. 

The position may be best contemplated by considering how mobili- 
zation went on in the three divisions of marines and the marine artil- 
lery. For every mobilized ship a proportion of these forces was re- 
quired,’ but the colonels commandant could have had no sort of difficulty 
in providing them, for men and officers were on the spot together, and 
under their control. Presumably, a forenoon would suffice to frame and 
issue the ordersand nominal lists. Not so the naval commanders-in-chief, 
though with the men a good approach to system has been made. But 
it can readily be seen that the work at the Admiralty must have been 
enormous, as, though each port may have had its proper supply of men, 
it did not follow that every man was exactly the right kind. Ports- 
mouth might quite possibly have twenty carpenter’s mates, while 
Plymouth had forty, but wanted fifty leading seamen. Chatham might 
have had thirty second-class petty officers too many and twenty plumbers 
too few; while Portsmouth wanted twenty second-class petty officers, 
and could spare ten plumbers ; while Plymouth wanted the remaining 
petty officers, and could supply the remaining plumbers. These things 
exist because we have not yet quite fitted ourselves into our new clothes ; 
but for the time they entail more thought and work than would be 
necessary in a real emergency, where all things were open and all mar- 
gins available. 

The strong feeling I have in all this is that we are continually 
progressing in the right groove. Last year’s experience has enabled 
us, without more apparent effort, to do nearly double what we did 
last year ; and next year, if all goes well, we may hope to nearly double 
it again. 

These annual exercises show us, as nothing else would, where we 
are weak, and it is evident that the intention is to correct our weakness 
wherever we find it. Loyal work in all departments, we should say, 
was the key-note of the present position. We must, unquestionably, 
credit the Intelligence Department as the agency most immediately and 
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directly concerned in the result. But it is perfectly evident to any one 
who chooses to examine for himself and consider, that there must be a | 
wonderful harmony in all departments; in the power above the In- 
telligence Department, in the co-ordinate departments, in the com- 
manders-in-chief at the ports and their staffs and captains, in order to 
have produced the excellent result represented by the mobilization of 
the fleet of 1889. 
P. H. CoLoms, 
Rear-Admiral R.N. 
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CHRONICLES OF CARTER BARRACKS. 


(Continued from Vol. I., page 547.) 


“GooD-MORNING, Major Matherby.” 

“‘Good-morning, Captain Plussmore.” 

The notion that on great occasions men always rise to a correspond- 
ing sublimity of speech is not warranted by the facts. The occasion 
may float the man or drown him. Sometimes it is a case of “ vox fau- 
cibus hesit,” and sometimes the case of the angel who 


In Adam’s ear 
So charming left his voice, that he awhile 
Thought him still speaking, still stood fixed to hear.’ 


To be sure, there was Webster at Bunker Hill, but there was also Bona- 
parte at the Orangery. His performance must have been very bad to 
wring from him the comment subsequently, “I said many ridiculous 
things.” Nevertheless he arrived on time. 

If there is verity in wine there should be more of it in Punch, who 
says that when Mr. Gladstone encountered Mr. Disraeli in the book- 
store, one with a copy of “ Lothair” and the other with “ Juventus 
Mundi,” the former was heard to mutter, “Sad stuff,” and the latter, 
“ Dull nonsense.” 

Clearly the honors were easy, as in the interview of our heroes re- 
corded above. It was the easiest thing Captain Plussmore could say, 
and not above the capacity of the major. The ex-post-commander 
bowed himself out of the office and went back to his quarters with that 
famous transportation order, which, like Talleyrand’s memoirs, is yet 
to be published. 

It was about this time that the captain began to grow uneasy in the 
matter of neckties, cuffs, and shirt-bosoms. He had already astonished 
Lieutenant Rosebank by borrowing “ Friendship’s Offering,” “ Poetical 
Gems,” and Young’s “ Night Thoughts,” which, with Kane’s “ Chem- 
istry” and a lithograph copy of “ Summary of the Course of Permanent 
Fortifications of the Attack and Defense of Permanent Works,” con- 
stituted the larger part of that gentleman’s library. 
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‘There was a bower of rosies by Bendameer’s stream, 
And the nightingale sang there all the day long.” 


Nightingales and rosies,—when these begin to trill and bloom about 
a bachelor’s reveries it is a sign of spring, a breaking up of the silence 
in which the best part of the man lies buried. Behold, he awakes and 
finds Eve beside him, and feels that this place is none other than the 
gate of heaven. 

Another thing puzzled Captain Plussmore exceedingly, and that 
was the capriciousness of his appetite. Hitherto one might have set 
the town-clock by it. Now at noon he loathed the sight of soup and 
at midnight could have eaten a farm-house dinner. 

In his dreams sometimes a grenadier brought him a huge roast of 
beef, but oftener a kitchen divinity, in dainty white apron, placed before 
him glorified cherry pies and ethereal strawberry short-cake until the 
captain feared he was losing his senses and forced himself into a review 
of trigonometry to get an assurance of saneness. 

In some corner of the soul of every man there lurks a fondness for 
spondees and iambics, until, sooner or later, exhausted by various 
rhythmic endeavors, perhaps in the county newspaper or perhaps in the 
village choir. If one cannot make his own rhymes he may sing those 
of others, even of Sternhold and Hopkins. 

That most severe of philosophers, Kant, who made Time and Space 
in all their infinity nothing but the mental secretions of common folks 
like you and I, occasionally refreshed himself with the manufacture of 
verses in the more respectable branches of the art, such as epitaphs, 
etc., that rhymed as well as “ Finsterniss” and “ Gewiss” can be made 
todo. .« 

Not only is poetry a special relief on these occasions, but the patient 
also takes to botany, and goes out of his way to pick up flowers, and 
studies with avidity the manual of their language. He finds out what 
the geranium means, and the myrtle, and, alas! too often anaes the 
significance of the willow. 

It therefore need surprise no one that Captain Plussmore began to 
keep a diary, and turn pansies into thoughts and rue into remembrance. 
In the morning he watered the slips transplanted from the boxes of 
Mrs. Matherby, and in the evening he sat down to Cowper and compo- 
sition. He walked his floor in delight at the beauties of Burns, and 
in despair at his own unfruitfulness, for the captain, even at this crisis 
of his life, was like the quartermaster’s department and black broad- 
cloth generally, more ready to absorb than emit. 

He did not succeed in writing an epic, nor did he vefiture to con- 
struct a hot-house, but his diary was littered with the chips of several 
metrical combinations, and his window filled with sweet-potato vines 
that enfolded a glass globe of gold-fish. 
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In fact, the captain was gradually becoming a broader and a better 
man; nor can there be a sadder thing than the failure of advancing 
years to enlarge nothing of an individual but his waistband. For such 
this world and the heavens were made in vain. 

If we remember rightly, the old rabbis had a tradition that when- 
ever Eve touched a flower in Paradise it turned a darker color. If 
the fancy is peculiar in a race that counts Deborah, Miriam, and 
Sarah among its mothers, there are at least Jael and Judith to account 
for it. However that may be, the touch of the army woman generally 
brightens whatever it falls upon, whether it be a teaspoon or a trellis, 
or the musings of a lieutenant, sombre over slow promotion and the 
bounty of a government that furnishes half a pork-barrel for a bath- 
tub, and grudges him the water to fill it. 

The leaves that had been deposited on Major Matherby’s shoulders 
owed all their glitter to the madam’s care, and now, if Miss Ethel 
but looks not unkindly upon Captain Plussmore, that most irreducible 
of all men, the hard ore melts and sparkles in the novel warmth. 
For it will long ago have been seen that Captain Plussmore is in 
love, not midstream by any means, but inshore,—cautious and doubtful, 
with much fear, little hope, and less encouragement. He was the sort 
of man that women like to test their power upon, but seldom think of 
rewarding. If, however, the victim is capable of constant response to 
provocation, like a lava-bed disintegrated by storms and sunshine, he 
may become an object of fatal interest to the fair investigator, just as 
one will always pass over the normal and wearisomely equilateral 
advance of a hill of beans to dwell upon the wandering luxuriance 
of a melon-patch. The ordinary is tolerated, but the unexpected 
fascinates. Or, as Dr. Johnson puts it, there is something very 
agreeable in the idea of delitescence. 

But the captain had been rather inclined to sit at the feet of Major 
Longbow, who was a veteran misogynist and much worried over the 
degeneration of the service by the constantly increasing transformation 
of valuable officers into mere married men. 

“No woman,” quoth the major, “should be permitted upon a 
reservation any more than a constable or coroner. Mischief began 
with the first one and will end only with the last. They made a fool 
of Solomon, a coward of Antony, a knave of Nelson. They broke up 
Jackson’s Cabinet and Marlborough’s campaign, and the great Eugene 
was right when he said, ‘ A soldier has no time to waste in the foolish 
fever of love. He should be, regardless of pleasute, attentive to repu- 
tation, and desirous only of renown.’” And the major crushed the 
sugar in his tumbler with a vindictiveness that told too plainly of 
unreciprocated attachment and rejected suits. 

This being the teaching in which the captain had been trained, he 
had a good deal to unlearn. “One room and a k‘tchen is moré than a 
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man wants,” he had often boasted ; “ but what number of closets could 
satisfy a woman, and into what possible area could she confine her — 
dresses and bric-a-brac? A regiment of dragoons could be commo- 
diously barracked in the space that the married outfit of an academy 
graduate monopolizes.”” And Captain Plussmore looked at the meagre 
dimensions of his camp-bed and table, and positively shuddered as he 
thought of the huge impedimenta of matrimony. 

What, in fact, can be expected of any man if the care that should 
be devoted to horse and sabre is absorbed by a wife’s complaints and a 
baby’s cries. A lawyer may well be able to look two ways at once, 
and find his oratory stimulated by the imaginary clutch upon his coat 
of mother and child ; but—so the captain was wont to assert—the 
daring and readiness of a genuine soldier find no aliment in a nursing- 
bottle. 

Ah! is that so, captain? What says Hector of the glancing helm 
to Andromache ? 


‘¢ He spoke, and fondly gazing on her charms, 
Restored the pleasing burden to her arms. 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hushed to repose, and with a smile surveyed 
The troubled pleasure soon chastised by fear ; 
She mingled with her smile a tender tear. 
The softened chief with kind compassion viewed 
And dried the falling drops, and thus pursued : 
——‘ Me glory summons to the martial scene; 
The field of combat is the sphere of men. 
Where heroes war the foremost place I claim, 
The first in danger as the first in fame.’ ” 


But then Hector is a poetical hallucination, while a baby-carriage, 
Saratoga trunks, and a piano, impart a gravity to the bills of lading 
that no touch but that of Midas can lighten. So Captain Plussmore 
continued to struggle up the hill Difficulty. The moments spent in 
the company of Miss Ethel and the poets were partly neutralized by 
the hours devoted to the first sergeant and his requisitions and returns. 

At his visits Mrs. Matherby seldom came in his way, being pre- 
occupied beyond her wont, as the captain supposed, with household 
cares; and as for Major Matherby, whenever he entered the house it 
was to vanish up-stairs, where he was reported to have a “study,” for 
which apparently he had as little use as an owl for sunshine. 

But the major’s intellectual life was not altogether a blank. It had 
its bit of color,—just enough so to mark off his leisure from absolute 
vacuity, like that beginning of a tint that authorized the Pharisee to 
say it was time for morning prayer. He had a book-shelf or two that 
held his collections and his heart; and it would be difficult for the 
reader to guess their contents, as he will find if he stops right here and 
tries. 
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Everybody knows there are numberless forms of the biblionic 
malady. Some people buy by the yard, anxious simply to possess those 
“standard works” which no gentleman’s library should be without. 
One man wastes his substance in illustrated copies, and another in costly 
binding, and a third in first editions,—all indications that the insanity 
has become chronic and incurable, except in so far as it may be possible 
to isolate the victim at some remote Southern station, where the only 
literature extant is Pollard’s “ Lost Cause,” and the “ Rise and Fall 
of the Confederacy.” 

A steady course of these drastic remedies has been known to secure 
temporary relief, passing gradually into prolonged sleep, with intervals 
of inhiation ; but any return to Nassau Street, after no matter what 
lapse of time, is sure to bring back the disease with sevenfold fervor. 

Peculiar forms of the malady are the passion for that of which 
there is only one of its kind, or for all that can anywhere be found. 
One man’s happiness depends upon a solitary copy, and another’s upon 
no possible lack of them. Here an enthusiast fills his rooms with 
Horace in every size, type, and tongue; and there nothing is wanted 
but Bibles, from the Ethiopian to the Esquimaux version, including 
the “ Breeches’ Bible,” the “ Vinegar Bible,” the “ Wicked Bible,” and 
others coveted solely for their misprints. 

Thus a book may be prized because of its faults no less than 
because of its perfection. Beside these imaginary values appear others 
made real by the autograph of an illustrious owner like Johnson, or by 
the note of some eminent scholar like Smith. 

At its worst this is a more agreeable craze than that which sends a 
man into the bowels of the earth for trilobites, or keeps him perpetually 
on the lookout for the dollar of 1804. 

The Laird of Bonnymune, who put up his shelves first and fitted 
his books to them afterwards with hammer and saw, is better entitled 
to respect than the solemn poet who cut open the leaves of Burke’s 
works with a soiled butter-knife, or that pestiferous fiend who chronicled 
on the margin of a borrowed book the items of his commissary bill. 
Ten to one such a fellow as that buys more tobacco than soap, disputes 
the items, and pays only under compulsion. 

There! we should feel ourselves tolerably even with Major Peri- 
winkle, who spoiled our idolized “ Irving,” were it not for the un- 
pleasant probability that a man whose ideal of artistic excellence is 
realized in Pinkerton literature is not very likely to turn over the 
leaves of THE UNITED SERVICE. 

In the Matherby family, years ago, there had been a learned D.D. 
who had delivered an election sermon during one of those stated com- 
memorations when the civil power used to be instructed in its duties 
by the clergy. In his hunt after this piece of pulpit antiquity the 
major had accumulated quite a number of specimens, until finally the 
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demon of completeness took possession of him, and he determined to 


make the series good from the very beginning, so far as his native | - 


State was concerned. The shopsof Cornhill and Beekman Streets, and 
many other dusty recesses, were duly explored by person and by letter - 
with a perseverance only known to these victims of an idea,—which is 
the feminine form of idiot, according to Whateley,—and each musty 
pamphlet, tenderly patched and brightened up, was bound by itself in 
polished calf, with gilt-border and edge stamped with the Matherby 
arms, and laid beside its fellows, until the Major had accumulated a 
quantity of the most worthless literature, covered in the daintiest of 
ways,—like Biddy in the ball-dress of her mistress,—that ever was 
seen outside of a junk shop. 

But the series was complete ; the instinct of continuity—to which 
a gap is like an interdigital corn—was satisfied, and the major was 
the proud possessor of something no man of our acquaintance has 
ever had before or since; the nearest approach to it, perhaps, being 
the collection of that-individual who had a museum of all the ropes 
by which various malefactors had been hung, each duly labeled and 
coiled upon its peg. 

To see the major take up one of his thin octavos and pass his hand 
caressingly over its smooth and glistening sides, count the volumes up 
with a little thrill of fear lest some might be found missing, softly 
dust the whole with nothing less ‘than a bunch of peacock’s feathers, 
breathe almost a sigh that the pleasure of pursuit was gone and nothing 
but the fact of possession remained,—for the bloom of value is brushed 
off in the handling,—gave one a clear notion of the Divine adjustments 
in this world, whereby all have their special joys, and the ugly spider 
spreads before us the beauties of geometry, and the frail mosquito 
carries dismay into the heart of army commanders. 

So these defunct sermons of the most defunct of men, among their 
other uses, had that of giving Captain Plussmore a parlor to himself 
and Miss Ethel, barring an occasional transit of the madam in the 
interests of propriety. 

But one morning a wave of news broke over the walls of Fort 
Fairfax. Thé army was to be increased by two additional regiments 
of infantry, and of one of these Major Matherby was to be lieutenant- 
colonel, which was eminently right and proper, since he had been an 
artillery officer all his life long. The left wing of the new regiment 
was to be organized at the Fort, and Captain Plussmore would doubt- 
less be returned to his old post. So much he read of a letter just 
received from Captain Boomer. 

Notwithstanding the doubt naturally belonging to news from this 
quarter, Plussmore felt that the story was true. There had been a 
something-or-otherness about both the major and the madam which 
the captain had noticed but was not disposed to investigate, just as one 
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is reluctant to lift the lid of the syrup-cup in the presence of the 
landlady. That his presence should be tolerated was enough. That 
it should be graciously borne was more than he had any right to 
. expect ; and if now and then he caught in the madam’s look that 
prophecy of a smile with which one of the immortals might contem- 
plate the vagaries of a midge, he thought of the linchpins and held his 
peace. 

But there was no trouble about the interpretation now, and an 
uncomfortable sense of furnishing sport to the Philistines began to 
darken the captain’s thoughts. At all events, it was time to define his 
position,—to himself at least. Was Miss Ethel to be given up, or 
should he press the siege, or should he call for a surrender ? 

Spiral motion pervades the universe, doubtless, because time is of 
no consequence to a system that comes out of one eternity only to go 
into another. But there was nothing spiral about the captain. He 
was utterly innocent of that circumlocution of speech and manner 
which so misleads an opponent as to your point of direction that his 
position is carried before it can be intrenched. 

“T am glad to meet the lieutenant-colonel of the Thirty-third 
Infantry,” said Captain Plussmore one evening, as he made his usual 
visit and found the Matherbys sole occupants of the parlor. 

The major laughed in a way that meant little or much, as you 
might choose to take it, like the Thirty-nine Articles. The madam 
replied that she feared five companies would be more than Fort Fairfax 
could hold. 

“ Yes,” answered the captain, “ I have already begun to pack.” 

“ What is that about packing ?” said Miss Ethel, from the door-way. 

“ T am afraid I shall have to go back to Carter Barracks.” And 
the captain felt there was a very sorrowful ring to his voice. 

* Why how delightful !” said ne Ethel. But then she added, 
“ T am going there myself.” 

The captain made up his mind. As soon as he and this young 
lady were brought together in the familiar surroundings of his old 
post, he would surely give her the opportunity sooner or later to daily 
pour out his tea. 

That dreaful yellow envelope. There is a feeling of uneasiness in 
the air. The mail comes in. Here it is. It seems longer, wider, 
heavier, and more bilious than ever. You turn it over. The fold is 
pasted down with ominous care. You hold it up to the light. The 
contents fill it out with provoking accuracy and leave little room for 
the supposition of mere official memoranda. You feel it between 
thumb arfd forefinger. Too thick, evidently, for a solitary circular. 
Duplicate orders must be there: one for the post and one for the 
company. Finally you pick up the paper-knife, and the madam 
cheerfully asks, “ What news?” 
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You say, “Oh, nothing,” rather impatiently, and the madam sees 
that you really mean everything, and goes up-stairs to cry a bit over 
the cost and trouble of the change,—the baby is so little and the way 
is so long. You walk over to the office confident that you hold in 
your hand the letter that is to send you from Boston to Benicia. 

In the office, with the door closed and sick of the suspense, you tear 
the cover, unfold the sheet, and behold—What is this? You rub your 
eyes and look again, and with difficulty make out that the Jewish 
Messenger is added to the list of lawful advertising agents. 

But this was not the interesting information that the next week 
brought to Captain Plussmore. On the contrary, he was ordered to 
return to Carter Barracks, and that most considerate of men, Adjutant 
Penwiper, wrote to say how glad they would all be to see him again. 

Colonel Penwiper laid down the “ Siege of Londonderry,” rubbed 
his eye-glasses thoughtfully, and wondered if, under Mrs. Matherby’s 
discipline, the captain had become a trifle less impracticable. 

But the great transforming influence that was at work to decarbonize 
the disposition of this officer was soon to be brought to the notice of 
the colonel. Mrs. Peppercorn was also related to the Broadwater- 
Yorks, of Accomac; the family affiliations of this ancient house being 
like Bermuda grass, which from a centre or two spreads all over the 
parade. In view of the disturbed condition of affairs at Fort Fairfax, 
Miss Ethel had been invited to Carter Barracks, while Miss Thalia, 
“in maiden meditation fancy free,” returned to the comfortable seclu- 
sion of York Hall. Lieutenant Rosebank was unfortunately a timid 
soul like the old cat in the adage. Such men never marry, but 
- occasionally get married, just as one gets the measles, or, caught in 
some cul-de-sac of circumstance and not being brave by instinct, they 
become cruel by compulsion, resembling that most innocent beverage, 
milk, which through malignant surroundings may be resolved into 
dleadly poison. 

The promotion of Mrs. Matherby, for so Major Longbow always 
referred to it, furnished a text for many a sermon to his good friend 
Plussmore. “ D—n that woman!” exclaimed the major; “she’ll make 
old Matherby commander-in-chief before he dies.” 

Now, that gentleman’s age hardly warranted such a disrespectful 
adjective from Longbow particularly, in whose presence it was not con- 
sidered polite to allude to the War of 1812-14, it being a tradition that 
he had served as corporal at Lundy’s Lane under the celebrated Miller, 
who laid down the fiddle of a dancing-master for the commission of 
colonel, and taught the Peninsular veterans as lively a step as ever he 
did the girls of New England. 

“Well, Matherby did a good thing when he married,” was Pluss- 


more’s remark. 
“ Nonsense,” replied Longbow. “ Better be nobody than a d—d 
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dummy.” For the major struggled some time with hazy recollections 
of certain ciphers whose value was due solely to their female units. 
Under what impenetrable obscurity is buried Mr. Goose, for instance. 
He must have been a pleasant old gentleman who made life easy for 
everybody, or his wife never could have found the time and spirits for 
her immortal work which has sweetened so many hours of creatures 


‘¢ Moving about in worlds not realized,”’ 


unless by a fall down-stairs. 

Figures have a terribly depressing effect upon imagination. Mother 
Goose was left a widow in 1710. Her rhymes were first published in 
1719. She died in 1757. There is no place for Father Goose in the 
record as contributing anything to the inspiration of the melodies, 
except his share in sixteen children, ten of them by a previous wife. 

But, on the other hand, although it is related of the antediluvian 
patriarchs that they begat sons and daughters, we know the names 
of neither damsel nor dame in the High Church line, from Seth to 
Abraham, which seems to indicate that orthodoxy had a depressing 
effect upon the sex. 

On the dissenting side of the house Lamech is credited with two 
wives, Adah and Zillah, or the Blonde and the Brunette; showing on 
his part an anxiety to avoid any charge of undue preference or neglect 
that leaves a very favorable impression of this early civilization, Cain 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

We also know the name of Lamech’s daughter. It was Naamah, 
or the Gracious. These sparkling bits of nomenclature are charming » 
and valuable proofs that primitive man was born more of a poet than 
a Pithecus. His assumed Simain origin is nothing but the dyspeptic 
dream of his degenerate descendants. 

All this is what Major Longbow had thought of saying; but he 
did not have time, for Plussmore, who really felt great respect for Mrs. 
Matherby, just as General Rosser does for Sheridan, and for the same 
reason, stood boldly up in her defense. ‘The madam is somewhat 
hasty,” he said, “ and rather—well—rather abrupt at times; but if one 
will use a little discretion, it is easy enough to get along with her.” 

Major Longbow deliberately turned on his heel and went into the 
blacksmith’s shop to get warm. 

By this time Plussmore was re-established at Carter Barracks and 
began to resent the curious way in which he was questioned upon his 
recent experience. The light of Miss Ethel’s eyes still lit up his 
sojourn at Fort Fairfax, and left the encounter with Mrs. Matherby in 
shadow, just as morning shows us meadow and garden, but not the 
gulfs between. Mrs. Peppercorn, however, was in trouble. She was 
quick to see the drift of the captain’s thoughts, and, though Miss Ethel 
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seemed not so much interested as amused, the madam knew that if 
mere propinquity effects some marriages, perseverance secures more. 

Nearly everybody else said, “Oh, Miss Ethel has too much sense 
ever to marry Plussmore,” which raises the question how far that 
endowment is consulted in matrimony. 

Colonel Peppercorn was confident from the beginning that it would 
be a match. “ Providence has no pets,” said the colonel. ‘School 
begins sooner or later for all of us, and it is about time Plussmore was 
put under tuition. Nothing educates a man like being between doubt 
and desire, and if Miss Ethel keeps him long enough in play he will 
ripen wonderfully.” 

But the colonel was as little qualified as the rest of us to foresee 
a woman’s intentions, though well enough posted in Plussmore’s 
obstinacy. 

The bachelors’ mess had resolved to celebrate Captain Plussmore’s 
return bya dinner. At the head of the table sat Major Longbow, and 
opposite him Mr. Penwiper, the veterans of the organization and cus- 
todians of the stories and silver that are yet in existence, descended 
from days remote, when such things as breakfast jackets were worn, 
and sash and epaulets were thought as essential as soup and coffee to 
the main meal of the day. 

There were the seven-branched candlesticks, nearly as famous as 
that sculptured on the arch of Titus. Here was nearly all the old 
table-ware of solid silver from which generation after generation of the 
regimental field and staff had sipped their wine, and eaten of all that 
garden, forest, and stream could furnish. 

Plate and goblet had their service chevrons in the shape of scratches 
and dents, that told of late festivities and much travel. To some of 
the more conspicuous of them were attached traditions of individual 
prowess, as the famous bowl, for instance, that was filled with toddy 
for general circulation on national holidays. Once, and once only, it 
was drained at the start by old General Brimmer, for fear, he said, that 
it would not come round again. 

Here, too, were the prints made by the boot-heels of Colonel 

laverton, who later became a terrible martinet ; but in the exuberance 
of his subaltern days volunteered one evening to dance a hornpipe in 
the cake-dish, which records the performance to this hour. 

And here was the fish-platter, a gift from—well, if dandies always 
made soldiers, this gentleman would have had little difficulty in resolv- 
ing himself into an army corps. 

John Randolph was glad to go miles out of his way to kick a sheep, 
always a safe process, and Captain Yamacraw would have gone even 
farther to kick a codfish ; not that he knew the difference between it 
and pompano, but simply because of its notoriety as a staple of Yankee 
diet, and so tainted with all sorts of political and religious heresy. 
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Now, the caterer of the mess in the times we are talking about was 
a native of Marblehead, and no dweller by Nile or Shannon had more 
veneration for a bull than this gentleman for the produce of Cape Cod. 

So one day he asks, “Captain, shall I help you to some of the 
fish ?” 

“ Ah!” said that officer, putting up his eye-glasses. “Ah! what 
is it?” 

And the caterer, with a wink towards the solemn colonel, replied 
blandly, “ Captain Yamacraw, this is a rarity seldom seen outside 
of Guy’s, who has a standing order at the market for all that are 
caught. I took this from the boat at the wharf this morning as I 
came down.” 

Now, the captain cultivated on very small capital the reputation of 
a gourmet, who, it will be recollected, differs from a gourmand in that 
he prides himself rather on flavor than quantity. 

“ What do they call it, my dear fellow ?” said he, eagerly. 

“T don’t remember the scientific name, but it is known all along the 
coast as the Block Island bass.” 

“ Never heard of such a thing, I assure you.” 

“ Well, here is a plate full, and you will remember it as long as you 
live.” 

The colonel declined the delicacy. It was too rich, he said ; though 
in his younger days it had been, of course, a favorite dish, when it 
could be had, and the colonel sighed ; and Yamacraw thanked Heaven 
he had a good digestion, took the least bit more, praised the savor, the 
flakiness, and the gout, which means what you have left when you have 
swallowed the rest, and, in fine, the captain promoted the caterer several 
grades at once in his esteem, having heretofore regarded him as a 
gastronomic failure. 

In most garrisons, besides the ordnance sergeant and the sutler, there 
is the post censor, who takes you out behind a bush, and tells you how 
often and by whom you have been made a fool. 

Captain Yamacraw, having been duly enlightened by this industrious 
nuisance, was not very grateful and a good deal annoyed. The caterer, 
who always adhered to his jokes a little too long, began the very next 
dinner with, “ Yamacraw, observing yesterday how much you were 
pleased with Block Island bass, I have been at some trouble to get 
another: .’ But plate, fish, and all suddenly disappeared on the 
floor, the result of a sudden push by the captain, whose anger rose 
like a freshet, and gave more vim to his elbow than he intended. 

The colonel promptly fined him a box of claret for lack of self- 
control, a serious military offense, and the caterer invariably managed 
that the ragged edge of the platter should be next the captain’s plate, 
until he finally compromised by presenting the mess with a new one. 

Mr. Contretemps was present at the dinner given to Captain Pluss- 
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more. Being one of the youngest officers, he had not contributed 
much to the conversation, which had wandered into reminiscences of 
various cities and of many men, as it will do among professional 
itinerants, and as the festivities passed into their final stage some- 
thing seemed to be the matter with Contretemps. Apparently his 
mind, like his stomach, was burdened with fragments of the enter- 
tainment that refused digestion, and at last he requested permission 
to address the meeting, evidently under the impression that he was 
before a large audience disposed to receive him in a hostile manner. 

‘There is no reason,” insisted the lieutenant, “ why—Columbus 
should be forgotten,” and Contretemps scowled fiercely at Mr. Buttons, 
who sat opposite and had been sedulously occupied the whole evening 
in keeping everything but ice-water out of his glass. “ Had it not been 
for Columbus—I say, had it—not been for—Co-lum-bus—Hull would 
have never surrendered.” 

This statement was received with much applause. Mr. Buttons, 
however, remained silent, wondering, probably, what Columbus had to 
do with the dinner or with Contretemps. Between the gentlemen lay 
the half of a cheese, the interior of which had been explored so 
repeatedly that little but the rind was left. 

Mr. Contretemps now said, speaking with great deliberation, that he 
had a toast to propose. Invited to proceed, he finally got hold of the 
nut-crackers, and, flourishing them wildly at Mr. Buttons, went on, 
word by word, “ Here’s—to—the—health—of—General—Hull—who 
—would—not—surrender—the—city— of —Co-lum-bus — although— 
he—was—three—times—req uested—to—do—so.” 

The toast being at last put together elicited a round of cheers, and 
then Major Longbow leaned over the table and said, with a slight toss 
of the head upward, “ Ah! Mr. Straitedge.” 

And Mr. Straitedge, pushing back his chair, replied, “ All right, 
imajor.” 

But meantime Contretemps had dropped the nut-crackers, and sud- 
denly beaming upon Mr. Buttons in the most delightful manner, he 
seized the cheese and drove it down over that gentleman’s head with 
such enthusiasm that nothing but his mouth was left visible, in the 
expansion of which could be read a portion of the astonishment pro- 
voked by this manceuvre. 

Lieutenant Straitedge was late but energetic. Grasping Contretemps 
round the waist, he bore him off upon his back, Contretemps resigning 
himself to his fate and placidly lifting his hands aloft as if to close 
the proceeding with his benediction. 

Mr. Buttons still sat at the table, cheese and all, seemingly para- 
lyzed by the onslaught, until his neighbor undertook to relieve him. 
His feelings were hurt and his hair in disorder, but he soon recovered 
and joined in the laugh, like the sensible man he was, 

Vot. II. N.S.—No. 5. 82 
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Mr. Contretemps, when the proceedings were made known to him 
next day, evinced his compunctions by shaving himself, intending this 
to be the outward and visible sign of the inward transformation. Then 
he signed the pledge, executing for that purpose a charming landscape 
in water-colors, representing in the background a sort of Lodore with 
cataract, rocks, and clouds,— 

‘t Shadow streaked with rain,’’— 


while in front there was a well and sweep and bucket, and underneath 


the motto,— 
, ‘¢ Here I pledge perpetual hate 


To all that doth intoxicate.’’ 
JaMES CARNIFAX CONTRETEMPS. 
This he hung up over the mantel-piece, and felt himself a better man 
than ever until, coming back from drill one day, he discovered that 
the sweep had been altered into a pair of nut-crackers, the bucket into 
a Stilton, and the legend completed by the additional lines,— 
“Why not, lieutenant, if you please, 
Pledge perpetual hate to cheese.’’ 

But all this seemed very trifling business to Captain Plussmore, 
who was now debating the point whether his proposal to Miss Ethel 
should be undertaken by letter or in person. He had little confidence 
in any inspiration of the moment and not much more in labors with 
midnight oil. He knew that inspiration seldom keeps its engagements, 
and that midnight oil furnishes a very slippery footing in critical times. 

Men propose, hundreds of them, every day of the week, but it is 
safe to say that in no case is the event at all an exact copy of the inten- 
tion. It comes out of the struggle, like your picture from the camera 
of some village gallery, a reminiscence of yourself such as might be 
lingering among the shadows behind the glass you looked at a century 


Many an evening the captain spent in Colonel Peppercorn’s library, 
much to the delight of that gentleman, who sought to give a literary 
turn to the captain’s aspirations as he waited Miss Ethel’s appearance, 
not seldom deferred with a little malice on her part as knowing that 
delays are dangerous only to travelers. 

“Yes,” continued the colonel, “ for a time Napoleon courted success 
as we do our sweethearts, with infinite pains ; but after Austerlitz—why 
the thing got to be an old story. He looked upon fortune as pledged 
to him, and treated her Jess like a lover and more like a lord.” And 
the colonel felt confident he had put this idea into language that Pluss- 
more would appreciate. 

“ Well,” replied that son of the soil, “I suppose there was just so 
much cream in the pan and he skimmed it too often.” 

“T believe,” said the colonel, after a moment, with much dignity, 


“Miss Ethel is in the parlor.” 
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Mrs, Peppercorn was also there; it having been made the colonel’s 
duty to occupy Plussmore until the madam had time to form up as a 
corps of observation. 

This sort of thing continued and the captain’s perplexities increased. 
Finding himself night after night sleepless and tired, he resolved to 
take Major L@ngbow’s advice and try a little toddy. 

To lie in bed broad awake hour after hour, while the mind circu- 
Jates round and round some folly of the past or fear of the future 
prying into it from all points in search of any possible excuse or al- 
leviation, is never very agreeable, and occasionally a little rum hazes 
up the prospect and hides most of the ugliness, but the liquor must be 
old and pure and paid for. And it must be recollected that as the 
thunder of Waterloo was heard at Hastings, Hythe, and Dover, the 
tinkle of a spoon in a tumbler rings through the night with a pene- 
trating vivacity that has often brought high reputations into trouble 
and wakened every thirsty soul in the neighborhood. 

Captain Plussmore’s own quarters were in the hands of painter and 
plasterer, and he was living temporarily in what was known as Social 
Circle. This building was like the celebrated ear of Dionysius, or rather, 
instead of the two normal foci, it had an infinite number wherein were 
gathered the echoes of all its doings. So when the captain bounced 
out of bed resolved to confront his troubles with a little bitters and 


water, etc., 
And by imbibing end them, 


Mr. Penwiper himself, just across the passage, caught the cheerful 
sound and cautiously came into the hall. Farther along two other 
gentlemen appeared in their night-shirts and listened. 

_ The refractory nature of loaf-sugar, particularly after ten o’clock 
at night, is well known, and there was Plussmore laboring away at the 
elusive lumps, evidently with the end of his tooth-brush, until waiting 
at his door were gathered a train of ghostly-looking individuals headed 
by the worthy adjutant, and each with an empty glass. 

Pretty soon the gurgle of the liquid was heard as it surged out of 
an uplifted demijohn. Carefully they made their way inside and stood 
ranged in a row against the wall, holding their tumblers out in the 
gloom that the solitary candle failed to dispel. 

But a slight noise arrested the captain’s chemistry, and as he turned 
and beheld this weird arrangement in the background, the demijohn 
poised on his forearm slid off and fell to the floor, when, with a unani- 
mous groan, his visitors fled out of the room. 

Plussmore never looked after them. He turned the door-key with 
a vicious wrench, but before he could clear away the decks and get to 
bed again, there came a series of knocks, to which, repeated at intervals, 
he made no reply. Then followed a variety of movements rather diffi- 
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cult to interpret; but as an assault seemed probable, the captain took 
up a defensive position with his water-pitcher and waited. 

The racket increased, not particularly to the discomfort of Pluss- 
more, who rather welcomed a reasonable excuse for being awake. In 
the midst of it he detected the shutting of a door behind him, and 
turned just in time to see that the enemy had invaded lifts premises by 
the rear. 

Then suddenly the noise ceased and the building became as quiet 
as a Connecticut Sunday. 

This continuing, Plussmore took a look at the inner room where he 
slept. He still carried the water-pitcher, but encountered no hostile 
demonstration. Having secured the door on this side, he was about to 
blow out the light, when he discovered an addition to the furniture on 
his table,—something to drink, evidently,—and in Mr. Penwiper’s own 
cup as a guarantee of good faith. . 

Certainly it had a seductive smell, and investigation revealed a 
more seductive taste. Plussmore took another sip and sat down to 
wonder if he had not hitherto neglected his opportunities. Then he 
wished there was more of it, and finally he appeared to be watching 
the earth spinning round and round below, himself meanwhile reclined 
upon an immense cloud. 

Gradually he began to sink into its depths, and was astonished to 
find that instead of being moist and chilly, it was deliciously soft and 
warm. 

He never woke up until past guard-mounting the next forenoon, 
and then, fortunately for him, his head felt like a forty-two-pound 
shot and his stomach like a foot-stove. 

So he learned practically the meaning of the fall of man, who, 
between pain and pleasure, is slowly educated into the knowledge of 
what is good for to-day, in order to be the best for to-myrrow. 

All the same, however, Plussmore’s subsequent nights were as 
sleepless as ever, and the first call for reveille usually found him count- 
ing one hundred backward. 

It was not half as nice as a cocktail, but there was much less head- 
ache in it. 

Insomnia is the modern name for this accomplishment, but it is as 
old as the pyramids, It troubled the butler and baker of Pharaoh, of 
whom it is observed that Joseph came in to them in the morning, 
“and, behold, they were sad,”—always a sure symptom. 

True, the official record calls it dreams, for the writers of that age 
really do not seem to have paid much attention to Latin. The baker, 
at all events, got very little comfort from Joseph, who had a sharp eye 
for breadstuffs, and doubtless knew the rascal had persistently failed to 
keep the flour rating up to the 334 per cent. required by army regu- 
lations, paragraph 2965, last edition. 
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The righteous Caliph of Bagdad, when he could not sleep, scoured 
the country for beautiful virgins, who told him stories all night long 
nearly ; but thesupply is limited, and instead of stories the best people 
to-day use acid phosphate and roasted peanuts. Neither of these, 
however, were procurable by Captain Plussmore, and he continued to 
feel that unless something was done he would have to apply for the 
cavalry or a sick leave to divert his mind. 

But one evening he was lucky enough to meet the queen of his 
heart right by the garden gate. “Whom the gods love die young,” 
because they delay sending for the doctor. Most of the failures of 
life are the result of false delicacy about taking opportunity by the 
forelock. 

Plussmore was of a very deliberative turn of mind ; but he was 
quite sure that Mrs. Peppercorn would never give him half a chance, 
and the fragrance of some honeysuckle just over the fence suggested to 
him the old mill it covered that stood by the pond where he used to 
fish when a boy to so little purpose, because he never was quick enough 
with the snare. 

A mighty resolve strengthened him, and squarely facing the girl he 
said, “ Miss Ethel, will you marry me?” Preliminaries, it will be seen, 
were dispensed with, but the contingency had not been entirely unfore- 
seen even by Miss Ethel. 

Of course ladies cannot be expected to carry round answers by the 
yard to such interrogatories as easily as they do other ready-made 
material, nevertheless, Miss Ethel had taken into consideration and 
settled two points,—that she would marry, and marry in the army. 
Captain Plussmore she was inclined to employ somewhat as a stepping- 
stone to higher things. So she neither screamed nor blushed. It was 
plain enough the captain was in earnest, so earnest she almost began to 
think him good-looking. His eyes shone and his cheeks were flushed ; 
the lips a trifle too tightly closed, perhaps, but in the artery under the 
collar she could count his heart-beats. 

“ Really, Captain Plussmore; you seem to be in a hurry.” 

“ Not a bit of it. I have made up my mind, and I want you to 
make up yours.” 

“That takes time—apparently.” 

“Tt has taken me—let me see,” said the captain, reckoning on his 
fingers: “It was the 15th of June I first saw you, it is now the 20th 
of August,” and the captain consulted his watch—“ the 20th of August, 
7 o’clock P.M. Perhaps, though, I need take no further trouble,” for 
the captain’s courage was beginning to fail, and he felt by no means 
reassured by Miss Ethel’s sober face. 

“Oh, go on, please,” she said. 

“Thank you; then I will expect an answer by seven o’clock on the 
25th of September next.” 
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“Well, Captain Plussmore, certainly that is a very business-like 
way of proceeding. By the 25th of September next I shall be ready 
to reply. Good-night, Captain Plussmore.” 

“ Good-night, Miss Ethel.” 

And that person walked straight up to her room and began to 
laugh, and after a moment changed her mind and began to cry. 

Why there should be so many more bald heads among the men is 
a question that is constantly up for discussion, like the merits of rival 
baking powders. It may possibly be due to the customary stern 
repression of feeling on the part of the male sex. The sorrowful 
emotions find no vent through lip and eye, and, as they must be 
absorbed somewhere, are ultimately taken up by the capillary roots to 
their gradual destruction. A man runs away with your money, or 
your wife, or your books, and instead of relieving your lacerated affec- 
tions by an interval or two now and then of voluble lamentation, you 
are obliged by the sentiment of the time to shut down the gates and 
keep your griefs, as Spain did her gold, for home consumption, to the 
detriment of internal growth generally. 

At the siege of Troy, it will be remembered, Philoctetes, because 
he had a sore foot, kept up such a continual bellowing of “ ai, ai” that 
they finally took him to the Soldier’s Home on the island of Samos. 
The uproar was too much even for the tumultuous Greeks, and cer- 
tainly would not be tolerated in our highly-refined communities. 

But we secure this dignified repose at the cost of the bald heads 
that so abound both at churches and beer-gardens. 

For Captain Plussmore, although he went home plunged deeper and 
deeper into the conviction that he had made a perfect ass of himself, 
and was by no means gratified at his success, did not shed a tear. He 
set to thinking, passed in review all that had been done or said, turned 
all the side-lights of conjecture upon his position, and decided that he 
had no more chance than Burnside at Marye’s Hill, or a coal-scuttle at 
Fort Yuma, or Huss at Constance. 

Any man who reads this article will understand why Plussmore 
took to his pipe, and any woman equally fortunate will confess that 
Miss Ethel’s behavior was natural enough. Both of them, like our- 
selves, hardly saw their way out. The captain was afraid he had not 
said enough ; but a chapter that has but one word for its context does 
not need a very complex preface. 

Miss Ethel was obliged to admit that it was no case of love at first 
sight. And in the interest of the service it may be well to remark 
right here that love at first sight furnishes very little material for the 
census report. It is not to be particularly desired any more than first 
efforts at a loaf of bread or a home-made shirt. 

Nature has been at work a good many millenniums preparing a 
world fit to live in, and love needs something else than a snap judg- 
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ment when it comes to housekeeping. Morning glories die out by 
noon, and posies that are in such a hurry to get out of the ground find 
themselves badly nipped by the frost. It is no evil omen if love takes — 
time to secure a good footing before it seeks the upper air. 

The next evening found Captain Plussmore at the colonel’s library, 
and by way of propitiating that officer he asked him which he thought 
the greatest soldier, Cesar or General Scott. 

The colonel did not care to worry over conundrums that properly 
belonged to village debating societies, but he was very charitable with 
Plussmore, and disposed to encourage any tendency towards specula- 
tion in a gentleman who was usually so dogmatic, and whose mood 
partook so entirely of the categorical imperative. 

Improvement is not practicable in any one until he begins to brand 
his local beliefs with an interrogation point. That is the first step to 
the “I. C.” that warrants throwing aside useless lumber preparatory 
to a new and serviceable equipment. 

Referring to the merits of the Roman and American chiefs, the 
colonel seemed to think that as soldiers each made very good use of 
their opportunities, 

“Do you remember the ‘citizens’ of the Tenth Legion, Captain 
Plussmore ?” 

“ No, colonel.” 

“ Well, it is a bad habit to meddle with comparisons until you get 
the full pattern.” 

The captain felt that he had plenty of room for information, and 
asked the colonel if his library contained a copy of Cesar’s “ Com- 
mentaries.” 

That officer produced the book at once, and said he would be glad 
to place it at the service of Plussmore. 

“Why, this is the Latin edition, colonel.” 

“Certainly. That ought not to trouble a collegian.” 

“ Perhaps not. But in my case the academy came after the college, 
and my classics are rather overlaid by ordnance and gunnery.” 

“Get a translation by all means.- You will find that athletic educa- 
tion, food supplies, outpost duty, and camp service were more thoroughly 
understood and provided for in those days than they are now. It is 
the paper-mill that is the most prominent feature of our military life. 
To all branches there is attached sega parasitic growth of blank forms 
and foolscap that the army is like a Mexican donkey going to market ; 
you see the load but not the animal. Study Cesar.” 

Captain Plussmore resolved to supply himself with the “Com- 
mentaries” before next winter. But where in the world was Miss 
Ethel ? H. W. C. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE ENGLISH NAVAL MANCGUVRES. 


THE English naval manceuvres for this year ended on August 29, and 
from all accounts the victory rests with Admiral Tryon, as it did last 
year. This year he commanded the English fleet and was supposed to 
act on the defensive, while last year he commanded the Achill squadron 
' that was supposed to attack the coast of Great Britain and her com- 
merce. Admiral Baird was his opponent on both occasions. 

There can be no question as to the value of the experience gained 
by the officers of the navy from these manceuvres ; for while the attempt 
to simulate war requires some effort of the imagination, and many of 
the rules must be arbitrarily drawn, and no allowance can be made for 
pluck and skill when closely pressed by a superior force, still, in the 
manceuvres of the last three years there has been a close likeness to 
war, and the lessons learned have been invaluable. 

Perhaps the most important lesson for the English is the vulner- 
ability of their own coast. The English have been seized by periodical 
panics, but the fear of being injured at home has never struck very 
deep into the hearts of the people, and on most occasions the English- 
man places firm reliance in his insular position and his superb and 
powerful fleets, and this confidence is well supported by history. The 
results of the manceuvres has far from settled the controversy ; only the 
successful manner in which many important ports have been raided, 
shipping destroyed, and large sums of money exacted has given renewed 
force to the arguments of those who would place their dependence in 
strong fortifications. There are still many left, notably Admiral 
Colomb, who hold by the lessons of history, and would still have 
England place her main dependence in her fleets. But both sides are 
united in the opinion that the naval force of Great Britain falls con- 
siderably below what her best inferests require, and some consider it 
dangerously small. 

In former wars England protected her coasts by maintaining the 
command of the sea; frequently she blockaded her enemy’s vessels in 
their home ports, and at others, keeping her strength at home, swept 
the Channel clear of the enemy. But there was never a time when 
war found her well prepared or when she maintained a naval force 
commensurate with her requirements. At every outbreak mints of 
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money were wasted because ships must be rushed into commission, 
fortunes were lost by damage incurred by her commerce because of — 
‘insufficient protection, and more than the cost of many fleets was lost 
for want of a sufficient force to strike an immediate blow upon the 
outbreak of hostilities, and therefore causing the war to be greatly pro- 
longed. From English fleets and English sailors heroic deeds have 
been required always, and the English sailor has nearly always proved 
himself a better man than his enemy. Had this not been the case, the 
coasts of England would have frequently suffered. Even as late as the 
Crimean war the naval force of England was barely sufficient for its 
task ; and with one fleet in the Black Sea, the Admiralty were obliged to 
strip the home defense of vessels to furnish a fleet for the Baltic, and 
then they were aided by the French fleet and only opposed by the 
Russians. Frequently, under Admiral Napier, a few vessels watched 
and held in check a fleet of three or four times their force. Can it be 
doubted that had the positions been reversed the English would have 
had many frigates harrying the enemy’s coast, if they had not defeated 
his ships of the line in detail? During the Napoleonic wars the 
French built better vessels, and the French and Spanish together were 
frequently more numerous; but the English fleets triumphed, and the 
victories were due to superior seamanship in its largest sense. Many 
seem to think that with armored vessels seamanship has disappeared, 
and therefore England can no longer rely on the excellence of her 
personnel, and must increase her matériel a corresponding amount. I 
, think a different conclusion can be drawn from the results of the 
manceuvres, and that they show plainly that there is as large a scope 
for seamanship in the handling of modern fleets and modern vessels as 
there was in the days of wooden walls. Certainly, reasoning theo- 
retically, it must be so, for modern fleets and modern vessels are more 
intricate machines than sailing vessels, require a more intimate knowl- 
edge of their construction and capabilities, and more skill in handling 
them ; in fact, require a higher type of seamanship. 

The seaman of to-day, as of old, must be skilled in manceuvring 
his vessel, must be thoroughly acquainted with her in all her details, 
and he, as of old, can only become a thorough seaman by experience 
- and study. The quickness of eye and readiness in emergency—good 
executive ability—are as necessary to the seaman who handles the ar- 
mored vessel as they were to the sailor who handled the line-of-battle 
ship. The secret of England’s success in the past and the immunity 
of her coast was seamanship. She was a great maritime country, and 
much of her wealth was acquired on the seas, her navy had constant 
occupation in every quarter of the globe, her officers were good practi- 
cal and theoretical seamen, and she had a large mercantile marine from 
which to draw the body of her sailors. Nor is the position greatly 
changed to-day. She still has a large mercantile marine to draw from, 
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and she still keeps her officers employed so that they may acquire sea- 
manship, as these manceuvres show. It now takes longer to make a 
man-of-war’s man from a merchant seaman ; more intelligence is re-— 
quired and more training ; she must have a larger proportion of trained 
seamen than formerly, and perhaps some of her possible enemies ap- 
proach her more nearly in seamanlike qualities and experience than 
they did in the days of sailing vessels. But she is still well ahead of 
the world, and her greatness depends upon maintaining her supremacy 
of the seas. 

The manceuvres show that great damage may be done in a short 
time by fast cruisers; but it must be remembered that the cruisers 
were handled by English seamen. The advent of fast cruisers has but 
little changed the question of fortifications or vessels. Remember the 
damage inflicted by Lord Cochrane upon the coasts of France when 
commanding a small frigate or a smaller sloop. Greater damage may 
now be inflicted in a shorter time, and the enemy may forecast more 
surely the time to go from point to point; but relief can also be sent 
more swiftly and more certainly, and the security of England’s shores 
will still depend upon her power to drive back her enemies with her 
fleets, and the seamanship of ber navy will still be her great factor of 
safety. Her ports always should have been defended against light 
raiders on the ordinary principles of insurance, and now that we have 
rapid-fire guns to meet the attack of unarmored cruisers, the problem 
of the necessary amount of fortifications can be easily adjusted. A 
sufficient fire from adequately protected guns to repel the attack of ~ 
two or three light cruisers, and, with the aid of mines and torpedo- 
boats, sufficient to delay the attack of two or three armored vessels 
until the mines can be raised or countermined ; that is, sufficient to repel 
a raid and require a regular attack. This attack the enemy must pre- 
meditate and properly arrange for, and it should be repelled by an 
English fleet ; the mines, ete., creating sufficient delay to allow for the 
arrival of the fleet in time to prevent serious injury to the port, pro- 
vided the fleet is on the alert and proper communications are kept up 
between it and the land. 

As to the danger to England’s commerce, the manceuvres have 
shown us little. The Achill fleet, representing the enemy, had very few 
cruisers, and those they could spare to attack commerce were able to 
work without interruption, for the English fleet was unable to send 
any cruisers against them, as they had not sufficient to act as scouts. 
If steam and modern improvements have at all altered the problem of 
protecting the commerce of England, it has rendered it easier than of 
old for the same tonnage and same strength of enemy ; for a far greater 
tonnage can be carried now in one bottom, and, with steam, the periods 
of arriving and starting, and length of time on trip, can be predicted 
quite accurately ; so that it will be far easier to arrange convoys to pro- 
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tect against single cruisers, and to have flying squadrons at points where 
the tracks converge to protect the trade routes against organized attack. 
England’s commerce and carrying trade is enormous; her merchant 
marine covers every sea on the globe ; so her protection must be propor- 
tionately large. The number of cruisers will be large in proportion to 
those of any other nation, but small in proportion to the vast amount 
of property protected. And the number of cruisers needed will be 
much smaller if, at the outbreak of hostilities, she has a force ready 
and sufficient to strike a sudden blow, and can increase this force with 
sufficient rapidity to enable it to keep track of the enemy ; then her 
commerce will have nothing to fear but single cruisers, and damage 
from these can be avoided by sailing in convoy or by great speed. 

The need of cruisers as the eyes of the fleet has been clearly shown 
by the mancuvres. The efficiency of a fleet of battle-ships is greatly 
diminished unless it nas the proper number of auxiliaries, and the 
cruisers are more closely connected with the battle-fleet than ordinary 
auxiliaries ; they are very close to the life of the fleet. An army must 
have its flanking parties, skirmishers, and scouts, so a fleet must have 
its fast cruisers, — 

The following from General Information, Series No. VIIT., Office 
of Naval Intelligence, gives the opinion of the Committee of Admirals 
on this subject : 

“ The cruisers, when efficient, were masters of the situation, and 
the manceuvres showed that a greater number of them would add 
largely to the naval strength of England. Some of them should have 
the highest speed, an efficient battery, and some side armor ; and these 
features can be combined only in a vessel of large size. Others, lightly 
armed and unprotected, but strongly built, with good steaming and 
sea-going qualities, would find their principal occupation in scouting, 
to collect information and keep touch of theenemy. The most valuable 
quality in either class is reliability as to speed and steaming endurance. 
Too much has been sacrificed to lightness of hull and machinery.” 

“ Admiral Hornby also assigns two cruisers to every ironclad in 
addition to those which are cruising independently or in flying squadron 
to protect trade.” — 

These conclusions are drawn from the results of the manceuvres of 
1887 and 1888, and those of 1889 add their testimony to the weight 
of evidence in favor of more cruisers. Admiral Baird, in his order to 
the fleet dated August 29, 1889, says, “ When the detached squadron 
was entering the Channel, between the Lizard and Ushant, on the 
morning of the 17th (the ships being on their several tracks), the 
enemy was suddenly encountered with his whole force under both 
admirals. The ‘Anson,’ ‘Collingwood,’ and ‘Australia,’ forming the 
north division, though not in sight of each other at the time, very soon 
joined together, but were out of sight of the ‘Camperdown,’ ‘ Hero,’ 
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and ‘ Immortalité,’ which must have been a few miles south of them. 
Admiral Tryon, being with the northern portion of his fleet, saw his 
advantage, and with admirable strategy so placed his ships as to divide 
Rear-Admiral D’Arcy Irvine from the southern division, and force 
him still farther away to the northwest, thus rendering him powerless 
to assist his comrades. Had he been able to do so the position would 
have been reversed, for the B squadron was stronger in heavy, fast 
ironclads than the defending fleet. As it was, the ‘ Hero’ was captured, 
the ‘ Immortalité’ likewise, having broken down, and the ‘ Camper- 
down’ ordered by Admiral Tracey to consider himself captured, which 
order Captain King felt himself bound to obey, but entered a very 
strong protest as soon as he had an opportunity. This point has yet to 
be cleared up. But in the mean time B fleet was deprived of one of 
its heaviest and fastest ironclads, and a captain second to none in the 
service for seamanship (mark the word), resource, and ability. The 
‘ Anson,’ ‘ Collingwood,’ and ‘ Australia,’ finding themselves cut off, 
and believing some disaster had befallen the second division, repaired 
to Queenstown to communicate to me the unfortunate intelligence, 
arriving on the evening of the 18th.”— United Services Gazette, August 
31, ’89. 

Had the ironclads of B squadron been accompanied by fast cruisers 
they.would have hardly suffered such a crushing disaster. They would 
have been scouting in advance of the southern division, and would have 
warned the ironclads of the presence of the enemy in force. Two more 
of the B fleet were captured by a superior force towards the end of 
the manceuvres. The“ Anson,” “ Collingwood,” and “ Inflexible” were 
steaming off Scarborough when they came upon the enemy suddenly, 
and the “ Inflexible” and “Collingwood” were captured ; the “ Inflex- 
ible” was too slow to escape, and the engines of the “ Collingwood” 
broke down. They would hardly have been surprised by the defending 
fleet had they had scouts out ahead. Imagine an army ravaging an 
enemy’s country coming suddenly upon a superior force, and captured, 
because there was no advance guard, no scouts ! 

The question of maintaining a blockade was another important point 
upon which much light has been thrown during the mancuvres, but 
the results can hardly be called satisfactory. Unfortunately, this last 
year no attempt was made by the English fleet to blockade the Achill 
fleet. In 1888 the two squadrons of the Achill fleet were blockaded 
by two of the English fleet, and the blockade was maintained for some 
days, but only because the Achill fleet was ordered by the Admiralty 
not to escape until a certain date. The night they were relieved from 
this restriction the blockade was broken, and on the following day the 
blockading vessels were withdrawn. Here, again, the great difficulty 
experienced by the blockading fleet was want of sufficient cruisers. 
More light cruisers were needed to properly guard the inner line ; as it 
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is only by drawing a close line inshore that a strict blockade can be 
maintained, and the heavy armored vessels are not fitted for this work. 
Even with the best arranged force, fast cruisers will escape, as was 
already known from our own extensive experience in blockading. But 
with fast cruisers to detach in pursuit, the danger from those escaping 
would be reduced to a very small quantity. When the blockade was 
broken the English fleet lost touch of the Achill fleet entirely, which 
could hardly have been the case if they had been supplied with more 
fast cruisers. But this is not a new discovery. Nelson was always 
handicapped by his need of frigates. His most frequent demand was 
for more frigates, and it was only his unsurpassed genius that enabled 
him to overcome the difficulty ; and although losing his touch of the 
enemy, he followed in his track and finally reached him. As to the 
number of battle-ships required to maintain the blockade, the Com- 
mittee of Admirals reported as follows: “ Under the altered conditions 
which steam and the development of attack by locomotive torpedoes 
have introduced into naval warfare, it will not be found practicable to 
maintain an effective blockade of an enemy’s squadrons in strongly 
fortified ports by keeping the main body of the fleet off the port to be 
blockaded, unless the blockading battle-ships are in the proportion of 
at least five to three of the blockaded, to allow a sufficient margin for 
casualties to which the enemy’s vessels in a secure harbor would not be 
exposed, and the necessary periodical absence of a portion of the block- 
ading squadron for the purpose of replenishing fuel, making good 
defects, etc. A still larger proportion might be necessary if the area 
to be covered by the blockaders was extensive.”—Office of Naval 
Intelligence, General Information, Series No. VIII. 

- Admiral Hornby thinks that it would require thirty-six battle- 
ships to blockade fifteen battle-ships at Toulon, with Malta as a base; 
that is, twenty-four off the port and twelve absent for coal and repairs. 
But has steam so greatly altered the conditions of this portion of naval 
warfare? The blockaded fleet need not wait for a favorable wind, but 
the blockaders are not so liable to be driven off the port by unfavor- 
able winds. The necessity for coaling does require a greater num- 
ber to keep up the same effective blockading force, and possibly the 
necessity of making good defects may make it necessary to slightly 
increase the number of vessels; but one of the results of these 
manceuvres will be less frequent breakdowns, as greater experience 
is gained in the management of the engines and boilers, and further 
knowledge is obtained of the requirements necessary to prevent acci- 
dents. Undoubtedly Admiral Hornby’s numbers would add to the 
efficiency of the blockade and would almost insure its success; but 
the factor of seamanship is omitted in his calculations. Even with 
men of the same race, those belonging to large fleets constantly ex- 
ercised and taking the active part in warfare should be more than the 
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equals of those belonging to small fleets and obliged to seek refuge in 
fortified ports, taking only a passive part. Then the English are sea- 
men by right of inheritance. There is nothing in steam that prevents 
the balance being in favor of the seaman, other things being equal ; 
in fact, the greater the skill required the greater the balance in favor 
of the expert, and England may yet see her fleets blockading the 
enemy’s vessels although equal or slightly superior to her in force. 
Not that it is good policy for her to risk the chances and economize in 
her navy ; only that steam has not changed the conditions. It never 
was good policy for her not to have a force superior to all her probable 
enemies. Steam has increased the security of England, and is on the 
side of the superior force endeavoring to protect a coast-line and an 
extensive commerce ; for even should a blockaded fleet escape, it is 
more readily and certainly pursued than when the motive power was 
sails ; and it can do but little harm unless it can vanquish the pursuing 
fleet. It is more than likely that history will repeat itself, and we 
shall see again an English fleet endeavoring to entice its enemy to a 
sea encounter by the show of a smaller force, trusting to conquering 
with superior seamanship, rather than continuing an expensive block- 
ade. We may depend upon it seamanship is of greater importance 
to-day than it ever was. 
The lessons in strategy and tactics to be gained from the manceuvres 
are numerous and instructive, and, as far as the former is concerned, it 
is interesting to see that its principles are unchanged, and that the 
knowledge of strategy gained from history is still of the utmost im- 
portance. Minor tactics must be adapted to the weapons in use, but 
the great principles of strategy remain unaltered. This was plainly 
illustrated, as far as one of the principles of strategy is concerned, in 
the late manceuvres. A strong squadron of the Achill fleet was to 
attack the Downs fleet. They proceeded on individual routes, and 
were to rendezvous on ground that was within the observation of the 
enemy and might well be considered the enemy’s territory. The con- 
sequences might have been anticipated. The squadron never was able 
to unite, but was separated by the English fleet and a portion captured. 
It was hoped that by taking individual routes they could avoid observa- 
tion and, uniting south of Beachy Head, surprise the Downs fleet, but 
the chances of success were enormously against them, and, with an alert 
enemy, defeat was almost certain. 

_ There are many other lessons to be gained from the manceuvres, such 
as the necessity of a proper coast signal service, of a reliable signal service 
afloat, and of large coaling facilities. We may gain by a close study of all 
of these points ; but none will be more useful to us than that of the neces- 
sity of having a manceuvring fleet for the education of officers and men 
in practical seamanship. We have not the vessels necessary to undertake 
such extensive manceuvres, but much can be gained in a fleet of evolu- 
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tion that cannot be learned by cruising singly. It requires some imagi- 
nation, and hard and fast rules-are difficult to abide by; but the ex- 
perience of the English show that the interest of all concerned can be 
maintained if the manceuvres are properly conducted. The feeling of 
competition has been so great that the animosity between squadrons 
was but little less than it would have been had they been actual 
enemies, and the strain upon the officers has been as great as in the 
case of real warfare. Certainly, if our new vessels are kept together 
as far as possible, and are exercised in the problems of war, it will be 
greatly to the advantage of the navy. Men and officers will be anxious 
to excel, reputations may be gained and lost, and all will be anxious 
to be first in the fleet. For many years to come we can have but a 
small navy, and we must keep it an efficient one. Nothing is more 
necessary to an efficient navy than good practical seamen, and in no 
way can we have practical seamen but by frequent practical exercises. 
We, with the English, inherit seamanlike qualities. We have proved 
our seamanship against them notably in the War of 1812, We may 
no longer be sailors, but we must be seamen. Let us hope that our 
small force will be so used as to develop this necessary faculty to its 
highest point. 
RicHARD WAINWRIGHT, 
Lieutenant USN. 
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SOME MILITARY REMINISCENCES OF THE 
REBELLION. 


In the early part of June, 1862 (being at that time in command of the 
post at Lebanon, Tennessee, which had been captured from General 
John H. Morgan on the morning of the 4th of May by the First 
Kentucky Cavalry, under Colonel Frank Woolford; the Seventh 
Pennsylvania Cavalry, Colonel Sipes ; and four companies of my own, 
the Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry), I received an order from General 
Don Carlos Buell directing me to move with my command back into 
Kentucky, and to take post at Glasgow or some other point near the 
southern line of the State, and to keep a strict guard upon the roads 
leading from East Tennessee ; the order also suggested that a company 
should be detached from my command to scout eastward along the south 
line of Kentucky to keep in check a guerilla named Hamilton, who, 
with about a hundred and fifty men, kept that part of the State in 
continual alarm. Acting upon this, I ordered Captain Hugh McCul- 
lough, a most excellent officer, with his company, “I,” Ninth Penn- 
sylvania Cavalry, to perform this duty, and with the remainder of my 
command, Company “C,” Captain W. H. Harris; Company “ E,” 
Captain John G, Detwiler, and Company “M,” Captain James Bell, 
—the whole command numbering about two hundred and thirty men 
fit for duty,—I marched for Glasgow, where I arrived on the following 
day just as it was growing dark, and was in the act of putting my men 
into camp, when a courier reached me from Captain McCullough’s 
command, informing me that his detachment had met the enemy under 
Hamilton.early that morning, and had fought a fierce battle, in which 
Captain McCullough and four of his men were killed and ten badly 
wounded, and that Hamilton and his men, though outnumbering 
McCullough three to one, had been defeated and driven from the field 
with heavy loss. Under the circumstances I ordered boots and saddles 
to be sounded, and in a few minutes was marching to reinforce Com- 
pany “I,” which I found at Tompkinsville, near the Kentucky and 
Tennessee line, where I arrived at daylight on the following morning, 
having made a march of thirty miles during the night. I soon satisfied 
myself that Tompkinsville was a much better position than Glasgow 
from which to watch the roads leading from and into East Tennessee, 
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and accordingly went into camp and informed General Buell of my 
position, with which he was much pleased, and in reply to my note 
directed me to inform General Boyle, who was then in command at 
Louisville, and to call upon him in case I should require reinforce- 
ments. 

Monroe County, of which Tompkinsville is the county seat, though 
one of the southern tier of counties in Kentucky, does not belong to 
the Blue Grass region, the soil being generally thin, and rich men and 
slaves few. The citizens almost to a man were loyal, and I was enabled 
to obtain information of the movements of the enemy with less difficulty 
than in almost any other part of Kentucky. Indeed, it was the most 
loyal community I ever was among in any partof the South. I conse- 
quently engaged several as scouts, who penetrated into Tennessee and 
were constantly on watch on the various roads by which Kentucky could 
be penetrated by any invading force of the enemy. At the time I was 
ordered into this part of Kentucky, General Buell had begun to suspect 
the designs of General Braxton Bragg, who had collected the remnants 
of General Albert Sydney Johnston’s army, after the defeats of Shiloh 
and Corinth, at Chattanooga, while General Kirby Smith, with twenty 
thousand men, was at Knoxville, in East Tennessee. 

In this position the month of June slipped away and July opened 
most oppressively hot, but without any signs of an invasion. However, 
on the evening of the 7th of July I received information from a trusty 
scout that Colonel John H. Morgan, with his regiment, had crossed the 
Cumberland Mountains at Sparta, and that he was marching towards 
the town of Celina, directly south of my position on the opposite side 
of the Cumberland River, and that he intended to make it his head- 
quarters for that night, and would probably move on my position the 
next morning. Knowing that after the long march he had made his 
men would be much worn out, and consequently that they would sleep 
very soundly, I determined to anticipate him, and myself to become 
the attacking party. I at once mounted my command and crossed 
the Cumberland River some five miles east of him, and moved on 
Celina, determining to attack at dawn on the 8th, and if possible put 
an end to his raid. In this movement I was entirely successful, and 
captured the town of Celina, but unfortunately did not find Colonel 
Morgan and his command there, nor could I hear the least information 
as to his whereabouts, After sending out scouting parties who returned 
without any information, about noon I recrossed the Cumberland and 
reached my old camp at Tompkinsville just as it was growing dusk in 
the evening. After posting strong guards on the threatened roads, the 
tired command retired for the night. 

On the morning of the 9th the bugle call was sounded, and in a 
few minutes the men were grooming their horses, when, more than a 
mile out on the Hamilton Ferry road, I heard the sharp report of a 
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carbine, and in a few moments another and another following in quick 
succession, and soon found that the pickets were being driven back by 
a force much stronger than their own ; but, though compelled to retreat, 
they fought every foot of the way, thus enabling me to have my com- 
mand fully prepared for the coming fray. Supposing I had only 
Colonel Morgan’s regiment to contend with, I felt little fears as 
to the result, as my men had twice met him before and felt sure of a 
victory. At the distance of three-quarters of a mile from my position 
there was a bare hill over which the Hamilton Ferry road passed, and 
just as the sun had fairly risen I could see through my glass the columns 
of the enemy marching by fours, and when the first body reached the 
foot of the hill it went into line of battle and another appeared on the 
hill, and as it crossed I could distinctly see that they had two pieces of 
brass artillery with them. This was rather more than I had expected; 
but in an instant afterwards the head of another column appeared on 
the hill, and I discovered that my poor little command would have to 
fight four regiments and two pieces of artillery. To now retreat 
without fighting could not be thought of, as Morgan had planted his 
artillery and was about to open on my position. The leading regiment 
of Morgan’s command, which proved to be the Eighth Georgia, com- 
manded by Colonel Hunt, was the first to charge, and it came up 
gallantly until Colonel Hunt, at the head of his men, fell from his 
horse with his thigh shattered by a ball, and some twenty of his men 
killed or wounded. The attack was again renewed, and finding myself 
outflanked, I ordered a retreat on the Burkville road, and taking com- 
mand of my rear-guard, my horse was shot from under me, and I 
found myself a prisoner of war in the hands of Colonel John H. 
Morgan. 

As Morgan contemplated a long raid into Kentucky, he proposed 
either to take me along with his command, or to take my parole to de- 
liver myself a prisoner at Knoxville, East Tennessee, to General Kirby 
Smith, and not thinking it a pleasant jaunt to be thus raiding through 
Kentucky, I acceded to his proposition and gave my parole, he agreeing 
to furnish me with a good horse upon which to make the trip of about 
one hundred and fifty miles. And just here let me record the fact that 
I was treated by Colonel Morgan with the greatest kindness and 
consideration. In the North he was looked upon as a guerilla; but 
the truth was that he was a gentleman regularly mustered and com- 
missioned in the Confederate service, and afterwards rose to the rank 
of major-general and commanded a division of cavalry till his death at 
Morristown, Tennessee, in an action with our cavalry. Having given 
my parole, and being furnished with a horse, I started on my long 
journey to Knoxville. As it happened, three of Morgan’s men had 
become too sick to go farther, and a fourth, whose horse had broken 
down, was also allowed to go to the rear, and thus I had four com- 
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panions, and they had a prisoner,—one of my scouts that had been 
captured, whom they were to deliver to the sheriff of White County, 
Tennessee, to be placed in prison at Sparta till he could be tried as a 
spy. 
We left Tompkinsville some time in the afternoon, and moved very 
slowly, as the spy prisoner was on foot, and just before dark reached 
the northern bank of the Cumberland River, and encamped for the 
night, with nothing to eat or any covering but our clothes ; but as the 
weather was very warm and the ground dry, we were all quite com- 
fortable. 

The strangeness of situation kept me from sleeping, and probably 
about ten o’clock the moon rose as bright and beautiful as I ever saw 
it. The three sick men were fast asleep by this time, but the other 
was awake, with his gun in his hand, guarding the prisoner spy, whose 
hands they had bound behind him and whose legs they had also tied, 
and he seemed to be sleeping. As time wore on I noticed that the 
guard, though sitting bolt upright with his double-barrel shot-gun on 
his lap, was fast asleep. As I had not given my parole not to help 
any other to escape, but only not to escape myself, I slipped my hand 
into my pocket, opened my knife, and in a moment cut the cords that 
bound the prisoner, and, as I was close to him, whispered, “ Crawl to 
the river, get out of sight and to the woods as soon as you can.” He 
took my advice and crawled to the brow of the steep bank, and by 
some mishap fell over its brow some ten feet to the sand below; but 
this made so much noise that the sentinel was awakened and jumped 
to his feet, and in his half-asleep condition sang out, ‘‘ Who comes 
there?” Fearing that he might, on missing his prisoner, make an ex- 
amination of the river bank, I called out, “I see some one on the top 
of the hill.” By this time he found that his prisoner was missing, 
and at once roused up the other sleepers and started with them on a 
search towards the top of the hill. In half an hour they returned, but 
without the spy, and I felt very much relieved to find that I had con- 
tributed to his escape. The next morning we forded the Cumberland 
and took the road towards Sparta. I soon made myself acquainted 
with the names of my companions, and found them to be country boys 
from Southwestern Georgia, good, unsophisticated sons of small farmers 
who had made themselves homes in the old Cherokee and Creek coun- 
try, and who longed to be again with their families and as far away as 
possible from the Confederate army. They had no heart in the con- 
flict, but the draft had made them soldiers. 

It was the evening of the third day when we reached Sparta, and 
by this time my four companions and myself had become so intimate 
that they looked up to me almost as their commanding officer. As we 
rode slowly along I talked to them of the old flag, of our glorious 
Union, of how we whipped the English in the Revolution and the 
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War of 1812, of General Jackson at New Orleans, and General Scott 
with troops from every State in the Union, of the capture of Vera 
Cruz, the battles of Contreras, Cerro Gordo, and Chapultepec, and the 
capture of Santa Anna and the City of Mexico. How our men, sol- 
diers from the North and South, fought shoulder to shoulder, brothers 
in arms, brothers in heart, one people, one family, one great and 
glorious country.. This naturally led to the causes of the war we were 
then waging, and I drew as striking a word-picture as I was capable 
of doing of the dastardly attempt of a few of the discontented leading 
men of the South to break up this our common country, and bring 
upon us the contempt of all the leading nations ‘of the earth, who 
would point the finger of scorn at us as a nation which could not rule 
itself, with a constitution that was but a rope of sand to be broken by 
the first internal jar caused by the ambition of some unscrupulous 
leader backed by the jealousy of some one part of the people. All 
except one agreed with me; but he suggested that “ You uns oughtent 
have come down to steal our niggers.” I looked at him a moment, 
and said, “ How many niggers do you own?” He answered promptly, 
“ No one, sir.” I then asked, “ How many does your father own?” 
and he as promptly said, “ No one, sir.” ‘ Then,” I remarked, “ I 
don’t see what interest you have in this quarrel. If you own no 
negroes we cannot possibly steal any from you. Your only interest, 
then, is to get yourself killed or wounded fighting, as you suppose, to 
help some rich slaveholder to keep his negroes and lord it over you 
poor white men.” They all seemed to see it in that light, and we were 
ever after fast friends. 

Unlearned men as they were, they did not understand the meaning 
and force of a parole, and some miles before we reached Sparta, while 
we were all sitting at a beautiful spring that issued from the mouth of 
a cave, and were eating a slight lunch, one of them said to me, ‘“ Major, 
you be a great fool to go to Knoxville, for they will put you in jail 
when you get there. Hadn’t you better, now, turn and go to Nashville 
to your friends? We’ve talked it all over and will say nothing about 
it, and we don’t think that any one would hurt you before you got 
there.” I tried to explain my position.and my promise to Colonel 
Morgan, but they met all that I could say with the remark, “They’ll 
put you in jail when you get there.” I assured them that, whether they 
put me in jail or not, I could not break my parole; but they still 
failed to see the point of my argument, and almost insisted upon my 
going to Nashville. 

That evening we entered Sparta. I had been there before, about 
the 12th of May, following Colonel Morgan’s command, and many of 
the people remembered me, and soon quite a little crowd was assem- 
bled ; but not an unkind word was spoken, though all were anxious to 
hear the news of the little battle that I had fought with Colonel 
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Morgan. Pretty soon an old gentleman, Mr. Vass, who was the chief 
burgess of the town, came up and, recognizing me, shook hands and 
invited me to his house to supper and to spend the night. I gladly 
accepted his invitation and spent a most agreeable evening, as quite a 
number of the young ladies of the town called to see Miss Vass, and 
the time was enlivened by sprightly conversation, and several of the 
ladies joined in singing some of the war songs of the South, followed 
by “Home, Sweet Home,” in most excellent voice, by Miss Vass. 
General Dibbrell, C.S.A., who lives at Sparta, told me some years ago 
that Mr. Vass died some years after the war, and that his daughter 
married and moved to California. 

War is cruel and makes savages of very many; but there are 
hearts that are not hardened by it, deep feelings of humanity that 
soar aloft over war and, like the glory that surrounds the setting sun, 
gild with their soft radiance everything they touch. Strange to relate, 
the mountain region of Tennessee, whose people were comparatively 
poor, and who had the least interest in a worldly point of view in the 
war, was found to be the most excessively disloyal. 

After parting with the kind friends found at Sparta, we took the 
direct road towards Knoxville over the Cumberland Mountain, which 
rises to the height of one thousand feet about four miles to the east of 
the town. On the top of the mountain, and overlooking Sparta, are a 
set of springs formerly much resorted to by the people of the South, 
where there was a large hotel building. This was occupied by Captain 
Bledsoe and his partisan rangers, and he had collected some five or six 
men of the Confederate army who from some cause had been absent 
from their commands. These he determined to forward under guard 
of the men whom I had with me, and from time to time other Con- 
federates who had been absent on leave and whose time had expired 
joined us, and by the time we reached Kingston, on the Tennessee River, 
the party must have numbered about twenty. 

Leaving Kingston, we had two days’ march to Knoxville, and on 
the evening of that day reached the house of a farmer on the eastern 
side of a wooded ridge about half-way between the two places, and in 
East Tennessee. Here we stopped for the night, and had a good supper 
of fried bacon, eggs, and hoe-cake, which (as I now look back upon it) 
I think I enjoyed more than any other meal I ever tasted. There is 
no sauce so delightful as a good appetite. Here one of the delightful 
incidents of my captivity occurred. The long, fatiguing marches and 
the good supper hastened sleep, and soon my escort and myself were 
all enjoying that luxury. As the weather was very warm, I lay down 
directly inside of the door leading from the front of the house, with my 
feet almost touching the sill, and about twelve o’clock was awakened 
by something gently pulling at one foot, and when fully awake I could 
see a hand and arm thrust from behind the door-post from the outside, 
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and, finding that I was awake, a face appeared, the hand quickly cover- 
ing the mouth, indicating caution. As every one in the room was 
soundly snoring, I quietly got up and stepped in my stocking feet on 
the large stone that constituted the stoop, and found that it was the 
farmer’s daughter, the young lady who had prepared for us the supper. 
Beckoning me to follow her, she led me round to the back of the house, 
where she whispered to me that they were loyal people ; that her brother 
had been drafted into the rebel army, but, to avoid going to fight 
against the Union cause, he had taken to the woods, and would some- 
times come home at night for provisions. He had done so that night 
and found the house full of soldiers ; but his sister was able to com- 
municate with him, and had informed him that I was a Federal 
officer—a prisoner—being taken to Knoxville, and to save me he had 
two horses in the woods back of the barn; that I should join him, 
and that he would accompany me back into Kentucky, guiding me 
across the Cumberland Mountains by paths upon which we would not 
find guards. I tried to explain to her my position, but she did not 
seem to understand, and to satisfy her I accompanied her to where her 
brother—a fine, manly, stalwart youth of about twenty—was seated 
under the branches of a large oak close on the edge of the woods. He 
took my hand with a strong grip and at once said, “ I cannot stay here, 
and must get into the Union lines, and as you are a prisoner I will take 
you with me.” I had again to explain and refuse, and I have no doubt 
they thought me the biggest fool out of an insane asylum. I thanked 
both over and over again, and then went back to my couch on the floor. 
Upon my arrival at Knoxville I at once reported to General Kirby 
Smith, and found him a most affable and agreeable gentleman. He at 
once suggested taking my parole not to leave the city, which I acceded 
to, and he also directed that I should have a cot at his head-quarters, 
and take my meals at the Bell House, where himself and staff boarded. 
Thus I was made very comfortable. 

While in Knoxville, on parole, I felt a desire to call upon Mrs. 
Parson Brownlow, who, with her daughters, had been permitted to 
reside at their old home, while the parson was at the North, and his 
two sons, James and John, were both commanding regiments in the 
Union army. I made my call, and was most kindly received by the 
family, to whom I was able to give information as to the health and 
whereabouts of the boys, as their mother called them. As I was return- 
ing from this visit, I was handed a note by a slave, asking me to call 
at a house designated on one of the side streets, and within two squares 
of General Smith’s head-quarters, to which he piloted me. Upon enter- 
ing I was met by a lady evidently of Hebrew birth, whose name I 
have now forgotten, who conducted me into a parlor neatly furnished, 
in which there were collected some ten or twelve Union ladies who 
desired to meet me. On one side of the room was festooned a large 
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flag containing the stars and stripes, and on a table in the centre a 
delightful collation was spread, with several bottles of native wine 
made from the Scuppernong grape. I spent a delightful hour with - 
those ladies, and parted with them after partaking of their bounty and 
pledging eternal fealty to our common flag in beakers of their most 
excellent wine. Their kindness I can never forget, though their names 
have long since faded from my memory. 

In a few days, however, I saw, from the Richmond Whig, that a 
cartel for the exchange of prisoners had been signed between the Union 
and Confederate commanders, and knowing that the Shiloh prisoners 
were at Madison, Georgia, I suggested that I should be ordered to that 
point, hoping thus to be sooner exchanged, and to be again with my 
command on active duty in the field. To this request General Smith 
acceded, and, furnished with a pass on the railroad, I boarded a train 
for Atlanta, and the day following reached Madison and reported to 
Captain Calhoun, who had charge of the prisoners. Here, for the first 
time since my capture, I came in contact with an officer who was 
wanting in all the elements that constitute a gentleman. He took my 
letter from General Smith and, without noticing me further, ordered a 
corporal to take me to my quarters, which I found were in a large brick 
factory building surrounded by a high board fence, with a yard about 
forty feet wide all around the building. I also found some five hundred 
fellow-prisoners, most of whom had been taken at Shiloh, with a few 
who had been taken at Murfreesborough by General Forrest. They 
were all officers, and ranked from two brigadier-generals down through 
all grades to second lieutenant. On the ground floor of this improvised 
jail there were some three hundred Union men from East Tennessee 
and Northern Georgia, whose only fault was that they were not seces- 
sionists, and loved their country too well to take up arms in such a 
cause. Many of these were old, too old to be put in the ranks, but 
who refused to swear allegiance to Jefferson Davis and his Confederacy. 

As I approached the gate leading to the prison yard, I was saluted 
with the cry of “ Fresh fish,” a term applied to all new-comers ; but in 
a few moments I found that I had quite a large number of acquaint- 
ances, and selected a soft plank on the third floor as my abiding-place, 
with about one hundred and fifty fellow-officers. I had not been half 
an hour in this building before a dray came trundling into the yard 
and stopped at the door, and I saw two or three men carrying the corpse 
of one of the East Tennesseeans who had died that day. They de- 
posited it on the dray, and then the dray passed out of the grounds to 
the place where it was to be interred. I found from the other prisoners 
that the death-rate in the prison was from one to two daily. If a 
prisoner got sick, the want of medicine and proper attention, with the 
bad character of the food furnished, almost insured speedy death. The 
prisoners—many of whom had been there from early in March—were 
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almost to a man despondent; their sallow, elongated faces and lank 
bodies told a tale of suffering not to be mistaken, but which, up to that 
time, was new to me. 

The food furnished to the prisoners during the whole term of my 
imprisonment consisted of large fat sides of bacon, so imperfectly cured 
that they were filled with skippers and maggots. These sides were 
thrown into a large caldron, and, when boiled, constituted, with corn 
bread made of the roughest and dirtiest meal, our breakfast. The 
only other food received during the day was about 4 o’clock P.M., when 
the water in which the sides of bacon had been boiled would be thick- 
ened with some of the same corn-meal, and after boiling for a few 
minutes would be furnished as a sort of soup, of which each prisoner 
received a tin cup full. Hunger is a most excellent sauce, and un- 
palatable as this vile mixture of corn-meal, greasy water, skippers, and 
maggots was, there was not a man in the prison but would be ready to 
quarrel if his cup was not filled to the brim. I do not mention this 
in a spirit of fault-finding, for I soon discovered that the men who 
guarded us were fed upon the same food, but, being on the outside of 
the prison, they had many opportunities of supplementing their rations 
by other things, while we were compelled to be content with what the 
government furnished. 

Among the prisoners was one of the largest men that I ever saw in 
the army,—Colonel Quinn Morton, of Missouri, six feet six inches 
high and weighing two hundred and fifty pounds; a brave soldier and 
most jolly, good-natured gentleman. I was at once attracted to him, 
and in a few days we became intimate. The question of how to amuse 
the despondent prisoners, and thus call off their minds from this constant 
dwelling upon their hard fate, was discussed, and resulted in Morton 
and myself, the next day, setting an example to the others by playing 
a game of ‘‘Mumble-the-Peg.” Quite a large number soon gathered 
around us, and when it fell to my lot to draw the first peg (driven 
down as it were into the very earth) with my teeth, and as I rooted 
about with my nose and mouth trying to get a hold, the boys began to 
shout ; and when I got hold, pulled the peg, and began my race to 
drop it, all joined, and we had a most exciting contest of speed round 
the enclosure of the prison. The thing took, and in the afternoon 
almost all the prisoners were playing “ Mumble-the-Peg.” From this 
“ Leap-Frog” and many other games and amusements were started, 
despondency to a great extent disappeared, and exercise began to harden 
the muscles that had become flabby for want of work ; bloodless cheeks 
became red with exertion, and soon health took the place of despondency, 
and not another death took place for the remainder of our term. 

Early in October an order reached us that the prisoners be shipped 
to Richmond for exchange, and during the day a special officer named 
McDonald appeared, provided with an order to take me by ordinary 
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train with himself, for exchange. Thus I escaped the long, tedious 
ride in dirty box cars by Augusta, in which the other prisoners were _ 
carried to Richmond. Mr. McDonald exhibited to me his order, in 
which “for exchange” was clearly written ; and, knowing that a man 
about to be exchanged would not be likely to attempt to escape, he 
treated me as a fellow-passenger, allowing me every liberty that I could 
have desired. He was in no hurry to get back to Richmond, and, 
_ either for business or pleasure, stopped over a day at Atlanta, and 
another day at Knoxville. During both these days he allowed me 
perfect liberty, and I roamed through both cities at my own sweet will. 
At that early period of the war the idea of our ever attacking Atlanta 
had never entered into any Confederate brain, and consequently there 
were no earthworks nor fortifications at either place; but there was at 
each a camp of instruction, where recruits were received, drilled, and 
then forwarded to the armies in the field. 

After leaving Knoxville the train moved slowly, often stopping at 
sidings for hours to allow other trains to pass, and it took two nights 
and one day to reach Richmond, which we entered just at daylight in 
the morning. My conductor and myself took breakfast at the Exchange 
Hotel, and about ten o’clock reported at the head-quarters of Major- 
General W. H. Winder, provost-marshal-general of the Confederacy. 
I was at once struck with this man’s appearance,—short, stout, with 
white beard and hair, a bullet head, and low forehead, with steel-gray 
eyes and general tigerish expression of the face. Nothing of the bold, 
manly, leonine character, but plenty of the cunning characteristic of the 
tiger was plainly to be seen. His first words to me were, “ You expect 
to be exchanged?” I answered, “ Yes, sir, the order bringing me here 
states that it is for exchange.” To this he remarked, “ I won’t exchange 
you. Charges have been made, and I will send you before a commis- 
sion to try you.” I asked, “Upon what charge?” and he replied, 
“ You will find that out when you are arraigned.” Feeling a little 
nettled, and as there was a story in circulation that he had been accused 
of cowardice, I remarked that there was one crime that I could not be 
accused of, to wit, cowardice. He flushed red as a gobbler’s wattles, 
and, calling a corporal, gave the order, “Take this fellow to Castle 
Thunder.” By some mistake of the officer I was landed in Libby 
Prison, then filled with the officers who had been with me in prison at 
Madison, Georgia, and who in a few hours were on their way to City 
Point to be exchanged. Being without money, and not having received 
my pay for nearly a year, I asked that when they reached Washington 
some one should call upon the paymaster-general and get him to for- 
ward me one hundred dollars in gold, which could be done by the flag- 
of-truce boat. They started, and I was left alone, the only tenant of 
Libby. Curiosity prompted me to make a tour of inspection of the 
place, and I wended my way from cellar to garret, finding the place the 
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most dirty and awful charnel-house that probably ever existed. The 
floors were at least two or three inches deep with dirt, reeking with 
miasma and smells of the most sickening character, while vermin 
(graybacks and fleas) were represented by tens of thousands, and in a 
few minutes I was covered from head to foot. No one can at this day 
imagine my feelings unless they have been in like circumstances; but 
happily for me the mistake that was made was soon discovered, and the 
guard, returning, conducted me to Castle Thunder. 

Upon opening the door into the castle, the first object that met 
my eyes was the familiar face of Colonel Palmer, who had commanded 
General Buell’s body-guard, and now was colonel of the Fifteenth 
Pennsylvania Cavalry. I at once extended to him my hand, with the 
remark, “Old fellow, I am so glad to meet a friend!” But he drew 
back quickly, remarking, “ My name is . You are mistaken.” 
At once seeing that something was wrong, with all the composure that 
I could assume, I said, “ Yes, I see that I am mistaken. I took you, 
at first, for a friend in the far West whom I have not seen for years,” 
and added, “ Excuse me for my mistake.” It was not long before the 
colonel and myself succeeded in having an explanation. 

After the battle of Antietam, General McClellan desired informa- 
tion as to the movements of the enemy, and Colonel Palmer and a 
Methodist preacher (whose name I have now forgotten) volunteered to 
cross the Potomac and find out whether General Lee was about retreat- 
ing. While at a mill not far from the battle-ground, a few of the 
enemy’s cavalry pounced down on them. The preacher succeeded in 
swimming the stream and escaping, but the colonel was captured. 
He was in citizens’ clothes and suspected of being a spy, and was 
taken to Richmond. The name he gave, and his occupation as a 
mining engineer, and assumption of the réle of a strict Quaker, misled 
the enemy, and though they kept him in prison for about a year, 
they finally discharged him, and he returned to Tennessee and again 
took command of his regiment, fighting gallantly till the close of the 
war. This officer resided for many years at Denver, Colorado, where he 
made a large fortune, which he now enjoys at Newport, Rhode Island. 

The charges that General Winder threatened me with turned out 
to be made by a rebel colonel, Gardenheyr, who resided at Sparta, 
Tennessee, and whose property I had guarded some months before 
when I was there with my command. The charge was that I had 
compelled the people to cook dinner for my men, under the threat that 
I would turn them loose upon the people unless my demand was com- 
plied with. The truth was, my men had made a long forced march 
from Lebanon, Tennessee, after Colonel John H. Morgan, and had been 
without rations for more than twenty-four hours, and when I reached 
Sparta I notified the people that my soldiers were hungry and without 
rations, and asked that they be fed, so as not to be compelled to forage, 
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and that I would protect their property. This they at once assented to ; 
the men were dismounted in the street, each standing at the head of his _ 
horse, and not a single straggler allowed. The people soon came loaded 
with provisions, the men were fed, and my command marched away, not 
having done the slightest damage to the inhabitants or their property. 
While in Castle Thunder I was visited by Colonel Wood, whom 
we had captured at Lebanon, in May, when we so badly defeated Col- 
onel Morgan, and he told me that he had been specially exchanged by 
the United States for me, and had been for some time in Richmond. 
How long I would have been left in prison I cannot tell, had it not 
been for an article in the Richmond Whig which, early in December, 
1862, gave the names of all the prisoners then in Castle Thunder, and 
mine among the others. This falling under the eye of the Rev. Dr. 
Thomas Moore, of the Presbyterian church at Richmond, it struck him 
that I might be his old friend, and he came down to the prison to see 
me. He was astonished to find me in such a place, and, upon hearing 
my statement, called for paper and asked me to put it in writing, which 
I did, and which he promised to lay before the War Department. This 
was Saturday, and on Monday following an order came to the prison 
to discharge and exchange me. I was at once called, and Captain 
Alexander, who had charge of the prison, read me the order, closing 
with the remark, “ You can go, sir.” I at once asked whether there 
was a flag-of-truce boat at City Point, and was told that there would 
not be one till Thursday. The weather was cold, and there had been 
a slight snow during the night; and my clothing being in rags, my 
shoes almost falling from my feet, and without money, I was in no con- 
dition to be turned out into the wintry blast. Under the circumstances 
I asked for a guard, as I had determined to call upon Mr. James A. 
Seddon, the Secretary of War; but the captain declined to give me 
one, and told me I could get a policeman to accompany me. Just then 
he seemed to remember he had a note for me, and handed me a sealed 
letter from Mr. Seddon, telling me that he had supposed I was ex- 
changed two months before, and expressing sorrow at my treatment. 
I handed Captain Alexander the note to read, and again demanded a 
military escort, which he then accorded me, and, tattered as I was, I 
called upon the Secretary of War and sent in my card,—a piece of 
rough brown paper with the inscription, “Thomas J. Jordan, Major 
Ninth Pennsylvania Cavalry, U.S.A.” I was at once admitted, and 
- after shaking hands with this fine old-fashioned Virginia gentleman, I 
stated to him that I had a request to make which would probably sur- 
prise him, as I supposed no one had ever made such a one before. It 
was to be allowed to remain in Castle Thunder till a flag-of-truce boat 
should again visit City Point. This he at once acceded to, and gave 
me the necessary order to Captain Alexander. I then bid him good- 
by and started to visit General Winder, whose office was some squares 
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off. He was not then engaged, but was reading one of the city papers. 
As I approached he looked up, and I told him who I was, and that I 
had called for my package of gold. In truth, I did not know that any 
had been sent, but I thought I could annoy him a little, if nothing 
more. He denied most positively ever having received any package 
for me, and as I insisted, he began to be very angry, and we both be- 
came a little excited. Just at that moment General Ould and an assist- 
ant entered and were attracted by our dispute. Stepping forward (as 
we had been friends years before in Washington), the general shook 
hands with me, and learning the cause of the dispute, remarked, “ Yes, 
general, there was a package some two months ago passed through by 
flag-of-truce boat directed to Major Jordan.” Upon this General 
Winder turned quickly to a large safe in his office, and at once put 
his hand on and produced my package of money, remarking that he 
had entirely forgotten the circumstance. 

The impression left upon my mind at the time, and which continues 
to this day, was that, knowing I was about to be discharged, he thought 
that once without their lines he could appropriate my money and no 
one be the wiser of the transaction. A man who was heartless enough 
to ill-treat, starve, and order poor prisoners to be shot down for small 
infractions of his cruel orders, would think he was doing God service 
by stealing their gold. I pocketed my money and was about to leave 
his office, after shaking a good-by with General Ould, and thanking 
him for his kindness, when General Winder extended his hand to 
me, which I refused. Upon which he remarked, “ You are not 
angry, are you?” My reply was, “General Winder, if you ever fall 
into my hands I will hang you;” and I left him. 

On my way back to Castle Thunder I stopped at a tobacco store 
and purchased a wheelbarrow load of chewing and smoking tobacco 
and pipes, which I distributed to my room-mates as a parting gift, 
which you may depend upon was duly appreciated and many a poor 
fellow’s heart made glad. On Thursday morning, which I think was 
the 9th of December, the flag-of-truce boat having reached City Point, 
I was, with a few others, placed on board the cars and reached City 
Point about eleven o’clock. The roll of prisoners was for the last 
time called, and I stepped on board the boat a free man. 

The resignation of Colonel E. C. Williams and the death of Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel Thomas C. James, within thirty days, placed me at the 
head of my regiment, with which I continued till the end of the war. 

Time wore on. Chattanooga was gained ; the battles of Chicka- 
mauga and Mission Ridge had been fought; the East Tennessee 
campaign against Longstreet was concluded ; the battles of Dalton, 
Resaca, Allatoona, Kenesaw Mountain, New Hope Church, and Peach- 
tree Creek had been fought, and Atlanta had been won, and again 
we took up our line of march, this time “ with Sherman to the sea.” 
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After passing Waynesborough, Georgia, the army was concentrated to 
a great extent between the Savannah River on the left and the Ogeechee 
on the right as we moved on Savannah, distant about seventy miles. 
One day, having the advance, I sent out a small scouting party under 
a sergeant, with orders to move as close to the Savannah River as 
possible, and to give me any information that he might be able to 
obtain. About noon I halted the command to rest the horses and 
allow the boys time to make a little coffee, and while this was going 
on the sergeant came in with his squad to report, and handed me a 
neat officer’s sabre that he had captured. Upon unsheathing it I 
saw engraved on the blade the words, “ Presented by the citizens of 
Richmond to Major-General Winder for his valuable services as 
provost-marshal-general of the Confederacy.” Upon questioning the 
sergeant, he told me that at a little hut in a large swamp bordering 
the Savannah he had found an old white-haired man, who told him 
that he was a merchant, and resided at Charleston, which was about 
to be surrendered to the United States forces, and, fearing to become 
a prisoner, he had left and was now trying to reach some relatives 
with whom he could stay in Georgia. “As there was nothing about 
him that looked military, he believed the story, but by chance he 
espied this sabre standing in the corner of the room, which the old 
man said belonged to his son, who was wounded and in hospital, and 
that he had brought it along to prevent it falling into the hands of the 
enemy. His story was so plausible that he deceived the sergeant ; and 
though he confiscated the sabre and horse that the old man had 
ridden, he allowed him to remain. I at once ordered him to go back 
and if possible arrest the man, telling him that it was General Winder. 
He did not report again till dark; but the old man had fled and 
crossed the Savannah in a dugout, and was then safe in South Carolina. 
After the fall of Savannah, when the army started North, I crossed the 
Savannah in advance with my brigade of cavalry at Sister’s Ferry, 
some thirty miles north of the city, and after various skirmishes with 
the enemy at Blackville, Salkehatchie, and Aiken, turned sharply to the 
right and directed the head of the column towards Columbia, South 
Carolina, which was approached just as day was dawning. General 
Geary and his division came up, and as soon as it was light enough to 
see across the river to the city, a procession was observed marching 
from it, which was supposed to be the enemy retreating. Upon this we 
opened a few guns to hasten the retreat, and were afterwards informed 
that it was a funeral procession burying General Winder, who had died 
the previous day. Columbia fell, Raleigh fell, Richmond fell, and 
Lee and Johnston surrendered, and the war was over. Personally I 
have many reasons for thanking Providence, but for none do I feel 
more thankful than for the escape of General John H. Winder. 
T. J. JorRDAN. 
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AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


WERE there any hope of good result we could wish that Admiral 
Luce’s paper on “Our Future Navy,” in the July number of the 
North American Review, could, be reprinted and laid upon the desk 
of every Congressman, as well as being put into the hands of every 
one of their constituents. Perhaps the latter course would be best, 
for Congressmen are not apt to be roused to any really unselfish and 
patriotic course until they experience the vis a tergo coming from public 
opinion in their “ districts.” 

In his plea for battle-ships Admiral Luce seems to have proved 
every point he makes, and it is to be hoped that he will not let the 
matter languish for want of presentation, but that he will return to 
the charge again and again until something is accomplished. As he 
says, the present idea appears to be to have “the American flag dis- 
played upon the ocean only by vessels designed to prey upon private 
property, and this notwithstanding our own proposition to amend the 
rules of international war by exempting private property at sea from 
capture. .. . And yet that part, insignificant as it is in a maritime 
war, is the principal objective of the United States navy of the future. 
Thus do we virtually abdicate our position as a sea power.... A 
solitary American steel cruiser, with its delusive prefix of ‘ protected,’ 
represents the latent possibilities of a great country placidly awaiting 
some national disaster to generate its mighty forces.” 


An “ English View of the Civil War,” by General Lord Wolseley, 
is a review and commentary upon the Century articles which have found 
a place in several consecutive numbers of the North American Review. 

The “ View” is in the main fair and appreciative, and the articles 
should be read by all officers of both services. Lord Wolseley says, 
in regard to the passage of the forts below New Orleans, “To me it 
seems clear that Admiral Farragut’s splendid achievement was made 
possible, first, by the inadequate previous preparation of the naval part 
of the New Orleans defenses; secondly, by the want of harmonious 
working between the Confederate naval and military forces ; and, lastly, 
by his own clear appreciation of the moral effect he would produce by 
foreing his way past the defenses of Fort Jackson and Fort St. Philip, 
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and by his appearance before New Orleans. For, after all, the forts 
were never captured by actual attack. They fell because the Con- 
federate soldiers in Fort Jackson mutinied against the continuance of ° 
the defense when New Orleans had been captured. It is a curious fact 
to note that, at that very time, New Orleans—which, however, could 
not itself be defended—was surrendering avowedly because these forts 
had fallen ! 

“ This brilliant result is a striking instance of the due appreciation 
by a commander of the effect which daring achievements exert on men’s 
minds, although, as in this case, those daring acts do not actually, di- 
rectly, or materially make certain the end or the surrender they may 
have secured. In other words, Admiral Farragut’s attack was based 
on a knowledge of the superior importance in war of moral over ma- 
terial force. One can hardly offer a higher compliment to any naval 
or military commander.” 

In speaking of the Army of the Potomac, and of General McClellan, 
Lord Wolseley says, “ He had to create out of purely raw materials 
an army of which the part he proposed to employ in the Peninsula 
alone was one hundred and fifty-six thousand strong. The more we 
study the nature of this force as it manceuvred and fought in the 
Peninsula, and as, despite all its subsequent disasters, it substantially 
remained throughout the war, the more marvelous does the ability as 
well as the rapidity with which General McClellan organized it appear 
to soldiers who understand the magnitude and difficulty of the task he 
undertook. Throughout his whole army, with few exceptions, this 
appears to have been the view taken by all, from the most senior 
general to the youngest recruit. But outside the army this was different, 
although in newspaper articles he was commonly referred to, with more 
effusion than sense, as the young American Napoleon. They did not 
hesitate to puff this untried leader as they would have advertised the 
talents of some rising dentist. As time wore on without bringing any 
decisive action, there arose, throughout the mass of the people, an im- 
patience at the delay of preparation which became daily more apparent. 
That most cruel tyrant, the ‘public,’ had no means of realizing the 
difficulties to be overcome. It did not understand what organization 
meant, but it shared with all peoples the very common article of faith 
that you have only to gather together hundreds of thousands of. men, 
and to arm them, in order to form an army.” 


Colonel Vincent, of the French army, was last summer sentenced 
to thirty days’ imprisonment for having inserted in certain public journals 
matters concerning himself. The French regulations forbid the publi- 
cation by an officer “d’un écrit quel qu’il soit,’ and in the case of 
Colonel Vincent the construction of the regulation seems to have been 
a little strained, for the colonel had written nothing for publication, but 
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had submitted to an “ interview,” which the reporter made public, the 
officer using this means to defend himself against the calumnies of 
political opponents which had already appeared in the papers. He 
had also expressed his intention of asking the sanction of the Minister 
of War to proceed against them in the public tribunals, It would 
seem that this was a case where a caution from the Minister would be 
sufficient, without subjecting an officer to the indignity of imprisonment. 


The United Services Gazette states that dueling in the French army 
has recently received a little official encouragement,—such encourage- 
ment as arises from official recognition in a Ministerial circular. 
Henceforth, in those cases in which a meeting may be “ not prescribed,” 
but authorized by chiefs of corps, the combatants shall not use the old 
dueling weapon, but shall be armed with the fighting sword. The 
reason for this decision is that, in a set-to with rapiers, an ugly wound 
may well be given with internal bleeding; whereas the sword-wound 
will be large, or perhaps in the nature of a scratch on the surface, and 
“ accidents,” says the France Militaire, are not any more to be feared. 
There was formerly a custom in certain corps, now fallen into disuse, 
which obliged the one who had wounded his adversary to suck the 
wound, and this, as our contemporary naively remarks, “might be 
inconvenient sometimes, and especially if the wounded man had blood 
more or less vitiated.” 


M. E. Weyl comments upon the French naval manceuvres in one 
of the late numbers of the Journal de la Marine. His papers are 
always well considered and interesting. Among other things he says, 
“ Lately they have been sending the vessels of the [Mediterranean] 
squadron to sea with a reduced complement of men, and that course 
will have to be changed and their effective force again augmented.” He 
then states that the manceuvres proved that the short-handed system was 
defective, and that the crews were fagged out by five days of hard 
work. “ To be upon the alert all night,—expecting attack at any 
moment, is hard work. There ought to be frequent reliefs, and there 
are not the men for it. It is all very well to say that, at the first note 
of real danger, it would be easy to increase our ships’ companies. This 
is wrong. Even if danger of war is manifest we hesitate to increase 
our force, from one day to another, for fear of alarming the public ; 
and then, a portion of the fleet is often distant,—in the Levant, for 
example,—when there would not be time to fill them with their full 
complements. To compare a man-of-war to a regiment is an error. 
The first may find herself in action the very moment war is declared ; 
the second is always within reach of its reserves.” There is another 
important consideration, and that is, how much machinery tends to 
replace human strength on board ship.» Sails have disappeared, and 
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with them the topmen of old times. The guns are worked by com- 
plicated mechanism, and the crews are reduced in number, even for 
the largest pieces. There is no longer any occasion for small-arm 
men on shipboard ; a few Maxim guns will do as much as several 
battalions, and one man can work this extraordinary arm, which 
throws five or six hundred balls in ‘a minute. So, the more we 
study the progress made in fire-arms the more we arrive at the 
conviction that, in the naval service, the quality of the men is of 
much more importance than their number, and in what particular class 
of the crews of naval vessels are we to make a reduction ? * Certainly 
it is not among the guns’ crews, nor the quartermasters, or among the 
seamen, still less among the artificers and stokers. How is it done, 
then? Why, by paring down a few here and a few there, from all 
these classes, and thus run the risk, from a false economy, of losing 
all the fruits of painful preparatory labors carried on in time of 
peace. It is impossible any longer to have peace complements and 
war complements; we want ships ready, with full crews. Modern 
squadrons are composed of cuirassed battle-ships, and cruisers and gun- 
boats are secondary affairs. . . . The French Mediterranean fleet, the 
ironclad division of the North, the English Mediterranean and Channel 
fleets, the German squadron, are all organized on the old plan. We 
Frenchmen must renounce this old system, and make the iron-clad 
battle-ship the centre of a group of these vessels: an ironclad, a cruiser, 
and a scouting vessel (éclaireur), this last being either large or small. 
Two groups will constitute a division, commanded by a rear-admiral, 
and the union of several divisions asquadron. Add to such a squadron 
a small number of torpedo-boats, and we have the elements necessary 
for exercises and manceuvres, not for a few days only, but all the year 
round. Then there must be no more talk of thémes, or sham-battles, 
retreats or bombardments, but we shall have the immense advantage of 
having a naval force constituted just as it ought to be in time of war, 
which necessitates the complete manning of every ship ; and if the 
resources of the budget are insufficient to keep in a squadron nine line- 
of-battle ships,—that is to say, nine groups,—let us only have six or 
seven. Quality is better than quantity.” 


The annual excursion of the cadets of the Belgian High-School of 
War covers a large part of the little kingdom, many historic places 
being included in the tour, such as the valley of the Sambre, between 
Namur and Charleroi, the valley of the Meuse, Salm, the Ardennes, 
and similar localities. The cadets study the general character of the 
country ; the geological formations, so far as they affect military move- 
ments and operations ; the streams, and the obstacles which they present ; 
the characteristics of the soil as affecting agriculture ; the mode of 
building, and the condition of the farm and village structures ; the 
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means of transport ; the resources of the country in horses and cattle, 
and many other practical subjects bearing on general tactics and the 
conduct of a war, either of offense or defense. 


Austro-Hungary derives about five-sixths of her army officers from 
the different cadet schools of the empire. These have lately undergone 
reorganization, and henceforth the military oath of service will not 
be administered until the end of the course of studies, so that the 
cadets will be free to enter upon a civil career after their period of 
instruction, instead of being bound to enter the army. 

The standard of admission has been lowered, and a young man is 
now allowed to enter the artillery or the staff school after passing 
through the fifth class of a high-school, or after having passed the full 
course of an “industrial primary school.” To enter the infantry he 
must have passed the third class of an “ école moyenne,” or the fourth 
class of a “gymnasium.” The price of board has been much reduced 
at these cadet schools, and for the sons of officers it is very low. They 
graduate into the grade of aspirants, or perhaps that of under officer. 
Those who go to the cavalry school of Weisskirchen, in Moravia, have 
had another year added to their course. 


The Maxim guns, adopted by the Austrian artillery about a year 
ago, are to have the calibre reduced from eleven millimetres to eight 
millimetres, which will enable them to use the cartridge of the regula- 
tion Mannilicher rifle, now in use in the Austro-Hungarian army. 


In view of the colossal armies of the great powers of Europe we 
are apt to overlook the military status of the smaller states, some of 
which might very possibly be obliged to take the field, if only in self- 
defense, in case of a continental war. In this view the reorganization 
of the Dutch army, recently effected, is of interest. Substitutes and 
purchased immunity from service are now entirely done away with, 
which tends to elevate the moral and intellectual force of the army, 
while augmenting its actual numbers very materially. Military service 
is imposed upon every male from the age of twenty to that of forty. 
Even ecclesiastics are only exempt under certain circumstances, ad 
theological students preparing to enter a church recognized by the law 
have to have a formal exemption from service, which may or may not 
be renewed at the end of a year. The term of service is fixed at eight 
years in the active army, five years in the landwehr, and seven years in 
the reserve, which, in spite of its name, rather corresponds to the 
landsturm. About fifteen thousand men are to be added to the active 
army annually, and the total force will be maintained at about one 
hundred and ten thousand, while, hitherto, the extreme number the 
kingdom of Holland could put in the field was not more than sixty 
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thousand. The landwehr is to be formed from the men who have 
finished their service in the “active” army, in addition to the civil 
guards. The commission which decided upon the plan of reorganiza- 
tion do not estimate the effective of the /andwehr at more than fifty 
thousand, but it is probable that it would soon number seventy-five thou- 
sand, The same committee estimate that the reserve would give eighty 
thousand men who had seen service. 


Some time ago the Army and Navy Gazette had a very amusing 
letter from a correspondent, with the caption “The Ichabod of Vil- 
lainous Saltpetre,” in which, among other things, he says, “ Has it 
occurred to you the enormous economy the introduction of this novelty 
will be to the state? This economy will be the abolition of the blank 
cartridge. Manifestly it would be no use in a field-day to burn a 
cartridge which the enemy neither sees nor hears. ‘To use the present 
black powder for such occasions would mean training the soldier to 
fight under circumstances differing from those of real war. What is 
the nervous soldier to do now that he can no longer, by the noise his 
rifle makes in being let off, ‘shoot himself into courage,’ as Prince 
Hohenlohe expresses it? Will asmokeless rifle-powder stop a cavalry 
charge as easily as its noisy, smoky predecessor? Is it not open to 
question if the rattle of the rifle and its ever-jetting smoke has not 
some effect in making horses shy of infantry, and preventing their 
facing them as they would a fence? Of course, what Maga calls ‘the 
courtesy of the nations’ —viz., the firing of salutes and the few de joie 
—now go by the board. What is to take their place? (Had the im- 
mortal mayor lived to-day, who gave the one hundred and one excuses 
for not firing a salute on the occasion of some great monarch visiting 
his town, he might have saved himself one hundred crams by the one 
simple one, ‘ Your Majesty, we did fire, but we use the new noiseless 
powder ’),” ete. 


We see it stated that the difficulties in the way of working the new 
submarine boat, the “Gymnote” (the invention of a French naval 
officer), lay principally in the accumulators, and that these difficulties 
have now been almost entirely overcome. If that is true,—and there 
is no reason why it should not be true,—the world is nearer submarine 
navigation than it has ever been before. Even if such a boat perfectly 
succeeds, there remain grave doubts as to whether she can fire powerful 
submarine charges without suffering as much as the vessel which she 


attacks, 
e 


Last summer, during the short passage from Devonport to Ports- 
mouth, England, the “ Aurora” (one of the new belted cruisers) en- 
countered a head wind and rough sea. She labored to that extent that 
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her armor shelf became strained, some rivet-holes opened, and a great 
deal of water entered the ship. The United Services Gazette says, “ It 
has before been pointed out that this class of vessel is far too slightly 
built to bear the heavy belt of armor, but this is the first time that the 
fact has been conclusively shown. It opens room for very grave doubt 
as to the stability of the whole class, and justifies the suspicion with 
which they have always been regarded by naval men. It is, indeed, 
hopeless to attempt to produce a satisfactorily armored ship on less dis- 
placement than ten thousand tons, and this has now been recognized by 
the admiralty. Plans for the new armored battle-ships provide for hulls 
of fourteen thousand tons.” 


The midsummer number of the Rivista di Artiglieria é Génio contains 
an article, with illustrations, upon the Mole of Hadrian, or Castle of 
St. Angelo, in its archeological, architectural, and military aspects, 
which is distinctly of the first value to all readers, whether they take 
interest in Rome, ancient or modern, or are only inclined to study the 
great mass from a military point of view. 


General Colbert remarks that at the battle of Wagram, Napoleon 
chose (against the advice of his generals and the expectations of the 
enemy) to cross the Danube at a very wide part. On that day he was 
every where, superintending operations, and, to enable him’ to see better, 


had a double ladder which he mounted and from that position gave 
his orders. 

The value of lookouts, or posts of observation, either in trees, tall 
buildings, or temporary erections of poles or scantlings, such as our 
signal corps used in the late war, is gravely discussed in the German 
and French military journals, and their mode of construction is de- 
scribed in the “ Pioneer’s Hand-Book,” Berlin, 1888. The Cossacks of 
the Ukraine have long used such observations—elevations of poles— 
for the discovery of hostile approach over their great plains, as well as 
for signaling to friends. 


Almost every one has read Lady Brassey’s “ Voyage of the ‘ Sun- 
beam’ ” and other books of travel. The last voyage of the “Sunbeam” 
has a peculiar interest, as it was published from her notes, after her 
death, with a preface by the editor, and a dedication to her children 
from the pen of her husband. 

This energetic and accomplished woman died on board the “Sun- 
beam,” on September 14, 1887, on the passage from Australia to 

Mauritiug and was buried at sea. 
. During this cruise the “ Sunbeam” sailed and steamed thirty-six 
thousand miles. Since his wife’s death we believe her owner has taken 
out the boiler and engines, and has cruised in her entirely under sail. 
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As there is now some interest shown in a coast guard, or naval reserve, 


it may be interesting to see what a vessel like the “Sunbeam” can do. | 


She is of five hundred and seventy-six tons; one hundred and thirty- 
seven feet long ; 27.6 feet beam, and 13.9 depth of hold. Her rig is 
that of a three-masted schooner, with foretop-sail and royal. Her 
steam was always supplementary, as she only carried seventy tons of 
coal. With an expenditure of three tons in the twenty-four hours she 
had a speed of seven-and-three-fourths knots’; with four tons she went 
eight knots, and with seven tons nine knots. She is an excellent sea- 
boat, and it is said that, in fourteen years of active cruising,—for the 
Brasseys were not harbor sailors,—her qualities were fully tested, and 
it is asserted that, in lying to or in seudding, she never shipped a green 
sea. Her full complement was twenty-one, of whom three were fire- 
men. We have in our yacht lists some vessels finer than the “Sun- 
beam,” with much greater speed. How useful these fast yachts could 
be, if armed with quick-firing guns, and officered in the proper way! 
Swift, handy, and seaworthy, vessels like those could be employed 
advantageously in so many ways. An enrollment of such yachts, and 
the formation of a naval reserve, or coast guard, might stimulate more 
of our wealthy men to build such vessels. It would be money well 


spent. 


Truth says, “ How about the pneumatic gun that propels through 
the air a torpedo which, it is claimed, will blow any ship to atoms in the 
vicinity of the spot that itstrikes? If—as seems probable—this gun is 
a practical reality, of what use are our armored monsters? About as 
much as the stockade of savages against artillery. Surely we ought to 
learn all about this gun before we expend so much in building new 
monsters.” 


The Italian Admiralty Board has decided to abolish the Torpedo 
Inspection Department in their service, as no more torpedoes are to be 
made. 


By the time these notes are published the Marine Conference will 
have assembled at Washington, almgst every nation interested in mari- 
time matters sending delegates, except, we believe, Peru. The subjects 
to be considered are, according to the published programme, grouped 
into thirteen general divisions,—viz.: First. Marine signals, or other 
means of plainly indicating the direction in which vessels are moving in 
fog, mist, falling snow, or thick weather, and at night; rules for the 
prevention of collisions and rules of the road ; visibility, nuinber, and 
positions of lights to be carried by vessels ; sound signals, their char- 
acter, number, range, and position of the instrument; steering and 
sailing rules. Second. Regulations to determine the seaworthiness of 
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vessels. Third. Draft to which vessels should be restricted when 
loaded ; uniform maximum load-mark. Fourth. Uniform regulations 
regarding the designation and marking of vessels, and the position of 
the name and the size of lettering. Fifth. Saving of life and property 
from shipwreck at sea and by operations from shore ; official inquiries 
into causes and circumstances of shipwrecks and other casualties. 
Sixth. Qualifications for officers and seamen, including tests for sight 
and color-blindness. Seventh. Laws for steamers on frequented routes, 
with reference to collisions and the safety of fishermen. Eighth. Night 
signals at sea. Ninth. Warnings of approaching storms, their trans- 
mission, and uniformity of the signals. Tenth. Reporting, marking, 
and removing dangerous wrecks or obstructions to navigation; the 
division of the labor, cost, and responsibility among the several mari- 
time nations. Eleventh. Notice of changes in lights, buoys, and other 
day and night marks, and the systematic and uniform exchange of 
information. Twelfth. Uniformity in color and the numbering of 
buoys. Thirteenth. Establishment of a permanent international mari- 
time commission. 

It will be curious and interesting to notice how much of this exten- 
sive programme is to be carried out. It is a purely philanthropic 
movement, and should receive the intelligent support of all classes and 
all governments. 


The English United Services says, “The report of Lord Camper- 
down’s committee on the pay, status, and rank of army medical officers 
has been signed and placed in the hands of the Secretary of State for 
War. It is understood that the conclusions arrived at are to the 
following effect: (1) That it will be expedient that the army medical 
service should be created by royal warrant a royal medical staff corps ; 
(2) that in respect to the vexed question of titles, as to which so much 
has been written by army medical officers, and concerning which so 
strong a feeling undoubtedly exists throughout the department, a 
compound title should be conferred, distinctly indicating the military 
alongside of the medical rank, such as surgeon-general, surgeon- 
colonel, and so on.” 


Speaking of the late naval review, the Army and Navy Gazette 
says, “One of the earliest impressions produced upon a true-born 
Briton by a sight of the great armada of August, 1889, would probably 
be in regard to the enormous cost. Steaming down between those three 
closely serried lines, or rather columns, of battle-ships and cruisers, 
two and a half miles in length, one’s first reflection was that the value 
of so vast a number of vessels, the cost of which varied from between 
one hundred and forty thousand pounds for a “ Melpomene” and six 
hundred and seventy-nine thousand pounds for a “ Rodney,” must 
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compute to a fabulous amount. The following figures may, therefore, 
not be considered uninteresting. The total value of the fleet which 
was inspected by the German emperor on Monday, irrespective of 
armament, which is, of course, a very considerable item, may be placed 
at seventeen million pounds. When we remember that the programme 
included seventy-three great war ships and light cruisers, and thirty- 
eight torpedo vessels, we arrive at some approximate idea of the power 
and importance of the tremendous increment which is about to be made 
to the’ fighting ships of our country in the expenditure of twenty-one 
million pounds extra upon the navy within the next four and a half 
years. Only a very limited number of vessels is to be built, and yet 
they are to cost four millions more than the value of that huge fleet 
which we have just seen stretching along the whole length of the 
Solent. Verily, warfare is an expensive pastime. As we stated in 
our columns last week, five hundred and sixty-nine heavy guns, of 
both muzzle-loading and breech-loading type, were mounted in Mon- 
day’s fleet. The weight of this armament was six thousand three 
hundred and nine tons, or approximately an equivalent weight to that 
of the armament of forty three-deckers of the early days of this century. 
But when it is borne in mind that the whole arsenal of quick-firing 
and machine-guns which were present on Monday have been excluded 
from the calculation, it is clear that the modern fleet is incomparably 
superior, not only in power, but in actual weight of metal. The inspec- 


tion itself was a somewhat uninteresting ceremony to the lookers-on.” 


In regard to the expense of the new men-of-war, one of our own 
daily journals recently remarked, “The bids for the five new cruisers 
are few in number and exceed the limit fixed by Congress. There was 
only one proposal for the two three-thousand-ton vessels, the Cramps 
offering to build them for one million two hundred and twenty-five 
thousand dollars each, or one hundred and twenty-five thousand dollars 
in advance of the appropriation.” After going into more details of the 
bids the paper remarks, “The government cannot make contracts for 
the construction of the cruisers under the conditions imposed by Con- 
gress, and may as well refrain from advertising. With the battle-ships 
building at the navy-yards the government lacks facilities for under- 
taking the work of constructing the cruisers on its own account... . 
The conclusion of the whole matter is that increase in horse-power and 
speed cannot be cheaply obtained. Mr. White, Director of Naval 
Construction under the British Admiralty, demonstrated this in a paper 
recently read before the Institution of Naval Architects in London. 
He proved that in building the newest battle-ships for the British 
navy it was necessary to double the horse-power in order to pass from 
fourteen to seventeen knots, and that by doubling the horse-power again 
it would not be practicable to obtain a speed of nineteen knots. While 
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not asserting that it would be impossible to build a twenty-knot battle- 
ship, he ridiculed the assumption that the required horse-power could 
be secured without an enormous increase in the expense of constructing 
vessel and machinery. For the present he is satisfied with planning 
vessels of this class that will have a speed of sixteen knots natural 
draught, and seventeen and a half knots with forced draught. A 
battle-ship is not a cruiser, and the difficulties of the problem of adding 
to its speed are materially increased by the necessity for providing space 
for the magazines under protection in the hold, as well as for the ac- 
commodation of the propelling machinery and coal supplies. But the 
general principle applies equally well to cruisers. High-power ma- 
chinery is costly. In the Roach cruisers the proportion was about five 
and a half horse-power per ton of machinery. The Department is now 
attempting to raise this standard, according to Secretary Whitney’s 
estimate, from five and a half to ten units of horse-power for every 
ton of machinery, This requirement is a most exacting one in the 
present tentative stage of naval architecture. It is not strange that 
ship-builders are cautious in answering naval proposals, especially when 
they are asked to guarantee the result of experimental designing. They 
take great risks in contracting for the construction of a high-power 
cruiser, and they naturally insist. upon getting a good price for their 
work,—one large enough to cover possible defaults in horse-power and 
speed. The three thousand-ton cruisers authorized by Congress are 
required by law to exhibit a speed of nineteen knots for several hoars, 
and for every quarter-knot variation from this limit the contractor is 
expected to pay a penalty of thirty thousand dollars. A similar system 
of premiums operates to the advantage of the contractor if the ship 
exceeds the limits ; but practical ship-builders do not calculate at present 
upon the chances of exceeding nineteen knots with the weights and 
lines of a vessel of war. If a speed of eighteen knots be shown as 
the maximum performance, the contractor will have to pay one hundred 
and twenty thousand dollars for the deficiency. Naturally the bids go 
up when such risks are to be faced. The conditions are less rigorous 
for the two thousand-ton cruisers, but still sufficiently arduous for the 
government to relax the requirements so as to diminish the contractor’s 
risks ; but obviously it would be a mistake to do this prematurely. 
Both Department and builders will have facts on which to base their 
calculations when the ‘ Charleston,’ ‘ Baltimore,’ and other high-power 
cruisers have been officially tested.” 


An article by Captain H. R. Gall, in a late number of the English 
Illustrated Naval and Military Magazine, on “ Infantry,” seems to have 
attracted attention abroad among students of tactics. Among other 
things he says, “ Without in any way preventing a commander from 
disposing of his firing-line in such a manner as he may consider best 
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suited to the locality he is called upon to defend, the following simple 
method of posting infantry in the first line is suggested, as being capa- 
ble of the utmost expansion, and suitable to all occasions. Defense 
formations are only applicable to the first line, and the following con- 
ditions should be kept in view: 1. Every possible advantage should 
be taken of the accidents of ground and time and means available for 
constructing shelter-trenches. 2. Each section of defense should be 
formed as a separate unit of command, arranging for its own supports 
and local reserves. 3. One-half of the men of each section should be 
in reserve; of the remainder, as many rifles as can be effectively used 
and constantly maintained should be posted as firing-line and supports. 
4. There should be no mixing up of fire units. A central battalion in 
the first line of defense will be divided into two half-battalions, and 
distributed as follows: The commanders of half-battalions will each 
detail one double company to furnish firing-line and supports, the three 
inner sections of each company being distributed in the firing-line, the 
outer sections posted in rear of the outer flanks of their respective com- 
panies, As casualties occur, the commanders of companies will close 
their men inward, on the centre of the double company, which will be 
marked by a guide. The supports will be introduced into the firing- 
line on the flanks as casualties occur, and the sections kept intact under 
their own officers. An interval of six paces will be kept between half- 
battalions. The remaining two companies of each half-battalion will 
be in local reserve. The front allotted to each battalion will be in- 
dicated by brigadiers, under instructions from the general commanding 
the division, who in making his general dispositions will be influenced 
by the ground, the number of troops at his disposal, and the nature of 
the attack. The distances between firing-line and supports, and be- 
tween supports and reserves, will be regulated by the officers command- 
ing battalions, and, within certain limits, will depend upon the cover 
available and the progress of the fight. Supports should not seek for 
natural cover farther back than one hundred and fifty yards from the 
firing-line, and reserves should rarely be posted farther back than three 
hundred yards from the supports. The simplicity of this formation is 
perhaps its strongest recommendation. It allows twenty-five per cent. 
of the firing-line being kept in hand to replace casualties and give 
fresh vitality to the defense, and fifty per cent. of the whole first line 
in local reserves keeps the different units intact and is more or less ap- 
plicable to all defensive positions. Troops in the first lines should be 
economized in the defense,—for the object is to achieve a decisive 
result,—in order to keep strong reserves at points from which an 
offensive movement can most readily be executed at any given 
moment.” ‘ 


The London Spectator some time ago said of the United States, 
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“Her people are becoming the greatest nation in the world. It is 
probable that nothing short of actual violence would now induce any 
nation to attack her, while she could, if she pleased, almost ruin the 
commerce of any nation on the globe.” — 


The following article bears so directly upon the most important 
points of naval rations that we make no excuse for transferring ‘it, long 
as it is, from the English Army and Navy Gazetie, where it appeared 
as an editorial on September 21, 1889. 

“ Attention has recently been directed by more than one of our con- 
temporaries to the food ration at present supplied to the blue-jackets in 
our ships-of-war. The Lancet, on what authority we know not, started 
the controversy by declaring that ‘ the sailor’s dietary is even more de- 
fective than the soldier’s, and a more varied dietary could easily be 
arranged at no extra cost.’ A naval correspondent of the St. James’s 
Gazette then took the subject up, contending that ‘ Jack’s dietary is in- 
sufficient, and that his meal-hours are ridiculous,’ supporting this asser- 
tion by a detailed description of the ration allowed by the Regulations, 
and the times allotted by the routine of the navy for its disposal, in the 
usual manner. On top of this statement appears a letter over the initials 
‘T. R. P.’, in which the writer claims, as a naval officer, to know as 
much about the sailor’s food, or perhaps more, than the ‘naval cor- 
respondent,’ and attempts to refute the latter’s arguments. ‘T. R. P.’ 
finds some support in a letter from ‘ A Soldier,’ and the eorrespondence 
seems likely to continue. The importance of the subject to the public 
generally cannot be called in questions Apart from the fact that the 
contentment of the men is essential to the well-being of the service, 
and that discontent must sooner or Jater find vent if the food is in- 
sufficient in quantity or defective in quality, any avoidable risk to the 
health of such an expensively trained person as the blue-jacket, which 
may be incurred thereby, means pecuniary loss to the country. Is it 
true, however, that the dietary is insufficient or defective? Here is the 
scale, which, be it remembered, is not only that which is daily allowed 
to the blue-jacket and marine, but to every naval officer, no more and no 
less toone than the other. Biscuit, or bread when obtainable, one and one- 
quarter pounds of the former, or one and one-half pounds of the latter ; 
sugar, two ounces ; chocolate, one ounce ; tea, one-quarter ounce ; meat, 
either salt or fresh, or canned, one pound ; vegetables, one-half pound ; 
and smaller proportions of flour, suet, raisins, oatmeal, mustard, pep- 
per, and vinegar, from one-half ounce to one-quarter ounce, or one-quarter 
pint weekly of these condiments. Roughly speaking, it means one pound 
of meat, one and one-half pounds of bread, one-half pound of vegetables 
or puddings, and enough chocolate and tea to make two strong basins of 
each per diem. It is probable that, as men-of-war in the present day 
are quite three days in harbor to one at sea, and as fresh meat and 
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vegetables, with soft bread, are invariably procured and served out 
when obtainable, the days on which salt provisions are eaten are few 
and far between. At sea canned provisions are always issued twice a 
week, and live stock, in the shape of bullocks, or even sheep, are fre- 
quently taken to sea for the men’s use. So far, then, as quantity is 
concerned,—or, for the matter of that, variety,—it is somewhat difficult 
to see wherein the dietary is deficient. In the scale of provisions for 
the United States navy, butter, pickles, molasses, canned tomatoes, and 
dried fruits are also included, and it might be well to add these to the 
British ration; but, as we will presently show, such articles can also 
be obtained on board a man-of-war. It is perfectly well recognized 
by the authorities that, in the matter of food, a certain amount of 
option and personal choice will go a long way to insuring satisfaction. 
It has been, therefore, arranged that both officers and men may, if they 
wish, leave their ration in store and take a money value instead. This 
money value is so arranged that, while it bears a ratio to the cost of 
the article left in store, it also prevents loss to the country by articles 
which become depreciated or damaged by long keeping. The money- 
value equivalent to the day’s ration is fixed at a fraction more than 
eight pence, and we believe that it is due to the Treasury, and not to 
the Admiralty, that this sum is fixed at that amount. We do not 
believe there is any serious grumbling on this point. In practice, the 
method of savings works out this way. The men are divided into 
messes of sixteef$or more in a mess, the rations of perhaps two-thirds 
are found to be sufficient for all, and the balance is taken out in money 
and used to purchase such articles as butter, bacon, cheese, sardines, 
and so on, as suits the fancy of the men. In the United States navy, 
the officers may commute their ration for thirty cents a day, and men 
are allowed to commute in the proportion of two rations out of a mess 
of fifteen at the same rate, to purchase additional articles for their own 
benefit. As to the quality of the provisions supplied to a man-of-war, 
the Regulations are most stringent and emphatic on this subject, and, 
as a matter of fact, thousands of pounds’ worth of stores, in the shape 
of biscuits, canned meat, salt provisions, etc., are annually condemned 
and destroyed. Any man can bring his ration on the quarter-deck if 
he has aught to complain of about its quality ; and if the Admiralty 
officials are to be believed, naval officers are only too prone to say, 
‘Chuck it overboard.’ The cask, case, or what not, is brought on deck, 
three officers have a look at it, and the benefit of doubt is always ex- 
ercised in Jack’s favor, while the sharks make no difficulty in disposing 
of the morsel, high-flavored, mouldy, sweet-scented, or not. Of recent 
years biscuit has been stowed in tin-lined cases, which preserve it much 
better than the old-fashioned bags did from weevils or roaches. This 
new method may somewhat account for its being ‘ flavorless.’ The salt 
meat, too, would doubtless be more appetizing and suitable for the 
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digestive organs if it was less ‘ corned ;’ but owing to the frequent sup- 
plies of fresh or canned provisions, it has to,be kept for greater periods, 
and this necessitates it being a longer time in brine. A great con- 
venience to the men in their messing has been the institution of dry 
canteens, a system by which the men are enabled to take to sea a store 
of such articles as they may wish to supplement their ration with. A 
committee, of which one of the officers is ex-officio president; is chosen 
from among the men, and a stock is laid in from the stores, or some 
other place where things can be purchased cheaply, and with due regard 
to their quality, and this shop is worked on board upon co-operative 
principles. In some ships the system is found to work well, in others 
badly ; but, on the whole, the plan is beneficial all round, and, in most 
of the instances where irregularities exist or complaints have been 
made, investigation has shown that it was the man and not the sys- 
tem which was in fault. Next, there is the charge that the meal-hours 
are ridiculous. .They must be looked at in connection with the cus- 
tomary working hours of the ship. Breakfast is usually about 6 
A.M., and half an hour is given to this meal; chocolate is supplied 
hot, and with it the men eat their biscuit or bread, and usually some- 
thing purchased from the canteen out of the money saved from their 
commuted rations. If they have been turned out earlier than usual, 
and especially is this the case if they have been away at boat-work or 
coaling, an extra allowance will be given them. It has been suggested 
that they should have coffee sometimes, instead of Miocolate ; but we 
believe it was tried, and the men themselves averred their preference 
for chocolate. Between breakfast and dinner at noon there is always a 
quarter of an hour allowed for ‘stand easy,’ and Jack generally man- 
ages to get another mouthful about this time. An hour and a half, and 
sometimes longer, is allowed for dinner, when the meat ration, either 
baked or boiled, is served out, and the rum or lime-juice. About half- 
past four is the half-hour for ‘supper,’ so called, but in reality a meat 
tea. After this there is work again until six or half-past, and then the 
blue-jacket goes down to his mess or employs his time as he likes until 
lights are put out at nine or ten. Any one who argues that Jack does 
not now have another meal, and a substantial one, too, as a rule, has 
evidently only seen a very small portion of life on the lower deck. 
The meal-times are, as a fact, fixed to suit the daily routine of a man- 
of-war, and have in late years also become more than anything the 
smoking-times of the men. They can eat just as much or as little of 
their ration or its equivalent at these times or at other times when they 
are not employed. To give a hot supper at nine would mean keeping 
the galley fire alight at a time when it is best out; but Jack has his 
supper then if he wants it. It would also mean that the cooks, who 
have to be up much earlier than the other men to get their breakfast 
cocoa ready for the time when they want it, would be also kept at work 
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later, and, so far as we can see, without sufficient reason. Finally, 
there is the matter of cookery, and that the food should be properly 
cooked is a first consideration. Much improvement has been effected 
in this respect also of late years, but we believe there is yet room for 
more. The school of cookery on board the ‘ Wellington’ is a very 
excellent institution, but the men themselves require to be taught 
something of the art while in the training ships; and if a few ladies 
at Portsmouth and Plymouth would get permission from the Ad- 
miralty, and, with the consent of the captains of the training-ships, 
would take the matter in hand and show the lads how to make their 
‘ figgy-duff’ and ‘ Aunt Jane’ on scientific principles, they would confer 
a boon on many a sailor. We have, advisedly, not attempted to answer 
the Lancet’s contention that the sailor’s dietary is more defective than 
the soldier’s. The circumstances are in every way different. The 
soldier’s value to the country is nothing like the same. His dietary is 
paid for by himself, and he has not to put up with the constant dis- 
comforts and dangers which the blue-jacket experiences. Any de- 
ductions drawn from such a comparison are, in our opinion, valueless. 
If there is a place where an alteration in the dietary of the blue-jacket 
is needed, it is in the tropics, and upon this question the opinion of 
commanding officers and medical authorities afloat might well be called 


for.” 


E. SHIPPEN. 
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SERVICE SALAD. 


Readers of ‘‘ The United Service” are 
cordially invited to contribute to this de- 
partment items of either fact or fancy, 
grave or gay, instructive or only enter- 
taining ; in short, any literary flotsam and 
jetsam likely to interest our subscribers. 


A Comparison of Sufferings in 
Siberia, 

Grorce Kennan’s illustrated article 
in the October Century contains the fol- 
lowing account of Siberian mines: ‘‘ Re- 
garded as places of punishment the Ner- 
chinsk mines did not seem to me so 
terrible as they are often represented to 
be. It is not very pleasant, of course, to 
work eight or ten hours every day ina 
damp or icy gallery three hundred feet 
underground; but even such employ- 
ment is, I think, less prejudicial to health 
than unbroken confinement in a dirty, 
overcrowded, and foul-smelling convict 
prison. The mines are badly ventilated, 
and the gases liberated in them by the 
explosives used are doubtless injurious ; 
but there are no deadly fumes or exhala- 
tions from pvisonous ores like cinnabar 
to affect the health of the laborers, and 
experience seems to show that the death- 
rate is no higher among the convicts who 
go regularly every day into the mines 
than among those who lie idle day after 
duy in the vitiated air of the prison 
kameras. If I were permitted to make 
choice between complete idleness in such 
a prison as that of Algachi or Ust Kara 
and regular daily labor in the mines, I 
should, without hesitation, choose the 
latter. So far as I could ascertain by 
careful inquiry among the convicts them- 

' selves, no one has ever been compelled to 
live and sleep in these mirfés day and 
night, and I believe that all the stories 
to that effect published from time to time 
are wholly imaginary and fictitious. The 
working force may occasionally have 
been divided into day and night gangs, 
or shifts, sent into the mines alternately, 
but the same men have never been re- 
quired to remain there continuously for 
twenty-four hours. At the present time 
there is no night work, and all of the 
convicts return to their prisons before 








dark, or in the short days of midwinter 
very soon after dark. I do not wish to 
be understood as saying that the life of 
Russian convicts at the Nerchinsk silver 
mines is an easy one, or that they do not 
suffer. I can hardly imagine a more ter- 
rible and hopeless existence than that of 
a man who works all day in one of the 
damp, muddy galleries of the Pokrofski 
mine, and goes back at night to a close, 
foul, vermin-infested prison like that of 
Algachi. It is worse than thelife of any 
pariah dog, but at the same time it is not 
the sensationally terrible life of the ficti- 
tious convict described by Mr. Grenville 
Murray,—the convict who lives night 
and day underground, sleeps in a rocky 
niche, toils in hopeless misery under the 
lash of a pitiless overseer, and is slowly 
poisoned to death by the fumes of quick- 
silver. Such things may be effective in 
a sensational drama, but they are not 
true. The worst feature of penal servi- 
tude in Siberia is not hard labor in the 
mines ; it is the condition of the prisons.”’ 

WE notice with regret, but not with 
surprise, that there is a tendency in the 
French press to take umbrage at the 
International Military Exhibition which 
the Germans will open at Cologne in the 
spring. It is already announced that the 
colors and eagles taken from the French 
in the war of 1870 will be shown as an 
attraction, and the France Militaire, re- 
ferring to this and to the celebration of 
the battle of Sedan, remarks: ‘‘ The last 
notion of delicacy and honor must have 
been lost not to feel that it is truly in- 
famous to insult with this perseverance 
a fallen enemy.” 


Tue Austrian Army Ordnance Gazette 
publishes an Imperial order directing 
that each of the fourteen regiments of 
corps artillery shall be supplied, on Jan- 
uary 1, 1890, with an additional heavy 
battery, to be for the present on a reduced 
peace footing. Another order provides 
for the carrying out of the resolution 
sanctioned by the Emperor on May 15 
last, concerning the formation during the 
present autumn of four additional com- 
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panies of Bosnian and Herzegovinian 
infantry and four battalion staffs. 


Tue Berlin Post has published an ex- 
planation, as it is termed, with the object 
of putting an end to the controversy as 
to who is the inventor of the smokeless 
powder used in the recent mancuvres 
before the Emperor of Austria. The 
journal is ‘‘authorized to state” that the 
compound was invented by Major-Gen- 
eral Kuester, director of the powder-mills 
at Spandau. It is further announced 
that the officer received from the Emperor 
in person, upon the ground where his 
Majesty had just witnessed the tests of 
the powder, an order for fifty thousand” 
marks as a recognition of the value of 
his invention. How différent is this from 
our treatment of the widow and fam- 
ily of Sir William Palliser! And yet 


the wealth of the German nation will 
scarcely bear comparison with our own. 


THE Deutsche Heeres-Zeitung informs 
us that the Nobel Dynamite Company 
have signed an agreement with the Ger- 
man Government for the supply of a 
large quantity of smokeless powder. At 
a meeting held recently at Hamburg, the 
directors of the companies forming part 
of the association discussed the questions 
of contracts and choice of firms for 
manufacturing the said powder. Those 
of Hamburg, Opladen, and Dresden have 
been selected. 


Ir has not yet been decided what kind 
of lance the German Cavalry are to have, 
as the new steel lances, as well as the old 
wooden ones, are found to suffer from 
certain disadvantages. Experiments are 
accordingly being continued with differ- 
ent patterns. All the eight cuirassier 
regiments and the Gardes du Corps have 
now received lances, so that they are now 
armed with lance, sword, and carbine. 
The body-guard, hussars, and some of 
the dragoons are testing their lances, and 
it will depend on the results of this trial, 
which will probably go on for some time 
to come, whether all the hussars and 
dragoons will have the lance or not.— 
English Army and Navy Gazette. 


APPARENTLY few luxuries have so 
greatly increased in value during the last 
century as battle-ships. War has always 
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been spoken of as costly, but a hundred 
years ago a very respectable war might 
have been fought out between two first- - 
class powers of Europe at less than 
the present cost of a line of naval ves- 
sels. The ‘‘ Royal George,” which was 
launched from the Royal Dock-Yards of 
England in 1789, and which was the most 
formidable war ship of that time, cost in 
round numbers $338,000, and this sum 
included the expense of coppering and 
copper bolting, of masts, yards, rigging, 
sails, anchors, cables, and all other boat- 
swains’ and carpenters’ stores. The 
‘“« Royal George’’ was the then terror of 
England’s enemies ; she carried 100 guns, 
was 190 feet long, 52 broad, and was of 
2286 tons. The ship which at the present 
time corresponds with her at the head of 
the British navy is the ‘‘ Trafalgar,’’ the 
original cost of which, exclusive of ar- 
mament, was in round numbers $4,313,- 
970, or nearly $4,00),000 more than that 
of the first English man-of-war of 1789. 
This formidable engine of-naval warfare 
is 345 feet long and 73 broad, having a 
tonnage of 11,940. Ifit were to be as- 
sumed that vessels of war are to increase 
during the next hundred years in size and 
cost proportionately as they have done 
since 1789, the building of navies alone 
bids fair to bankrupt the wealthiest 
nations. It costs now, according to the 
above showing, ten times as much to 
build a first-class war ship as it did a 
century ago; at that rate of increase, a 
century hence, to build one would cost 
upward of $40,000,000. That should be 
an argument for the Universal Peace 
Society.—Philadelphia Ledger. 

THE fleet assembled at Spithead during 
the great English naval review consisted 
of “‘ nine first-class battle-ships, nine sec- 
ond-class battle-ships, and two third-class 
battle-ships ; nine first-class armored 
cruisers, fourteen of the second class, and 
six of the third class; six coast defense 
monitors, one torpedo depot-ship (the 
‘Hecla’), one armed merchantman (the 
‘Teutonic’), and thirty-eight torpedo- 
boats. They mounted an aggregate— 
not reckoning machine- and boat-guns— 
of five hundred and fifty-eight guns of 
all kinds, and were manned by a total of 
twenty-one thousand one hundred. and 
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seven men, drawn from sea-going and 


other ships, the sailors under instruction, | 
| 


the men in the coast-guard, and, in re- 


spect of the stokers,—the weakest depart- | 


ment in our steam-navy,—from new 


entries and pensioners. All the vessels | 


were supposed to be fully manned for 
service.’’ 


A SMOKELESS powder is said to have | 


been produced by Captain Nobel, of 
Elswick, which appears to be perfectly 
reliable, and which is at the same time 
practically smokeless and noiseless in its 
explosion. The powder is a curious 
grayish-looking material, in long threads 
of a whipcord-like form, a shape prob- 
ably due to hydraulic pressure. Its 
action is most startling. At three hun- 
dred yards’ range not a sound is heard 
when a volley is fired with it, and only 
a faint haze arises, which is almost 


imperceptible, whilst a shower of bullets | 
is seen to fall upon the targets, an effect 
produced seemingly without cause. 


Physical Training. 
(From Colburn’s United Service Maga- 
zine.) 

Tue laws of health have never been so 
well understood or so carefully observed 
as they are at the present time, and yet 
their general and systematic application 
has never before been so urgently needed 
in this country. The average duration 
of human life has been considerably ex- 
tended during the latter half of this cen- 
tury. Improved sanitation, the progress 
of medical science, the chemistry of com- 
mon life, and multiplied facilities for 
transport have given us well-drained and 
ventilated houses, pure water, rational 
treatment in sickness, food properly pre- 
pared for use, and in much greater 
variety ; in fact, have supplied the con- 
ditions favorable to health and long 
life. It is, however, only the wealthier 
and wiser portion of the community 
that fully avails itself of the benefits 


arising from these fortunate circum- | 


stances. Still, there is a vast and in- 
creasing number of people who occupy 
sanitary houses in uncrowded localities, 
who have money enough to procure a 
proper number of wholesome meals, and 
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| generation of them after another. 
| stated on good authority that there are 
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quent or glaring violation of safe rules 
with regard to personal habits. It is 
among these classes that we find so 
marked an improvement, not only in the 
matter of long life, but also in physical 
development. 

On the other hand, the peor are dete- 
riorating in physique, chiefly owing to 
their crowding together in large towns, 
and to the unhealthy lives led by one 
It is 


now two children in the towns for every 
one in the country, so powerfully do the 
great centres attract the rural population. 
This is a fact which has a most serious 
bearing on the supply of recruits for our 
military forcesy of crews for our ships, 
and of men capable of doing the ordinary 
rough work of life, as it has been done in 
the past by the British race, 

So long as there was a large proportion 
of country lads ready to step forward and 
fill up vacancies, we were always sure 
of obtaining good raw material. A life 
spent principally in the open air compen- 
sates for many disadvantages. Fresh air 
and sunlight purify and revive the blood, 
promoting a sound, healthy growth, even 
if the fare be coarse and sometimes 
scant. But what can we say of the young 
men who inhabit the dense parts of Lon- 
don, Liverpool, and Manchester? Asa 
rule, they are pale and stunted ; many of 
them are crooked and honey-combed by 
disease. Impure air, evil habits, and 
bad parentage have set their mark on 
them, and they are fit for little else than 
to fill our jails and hospitals. 

It has been remarked that the surest 
way of attaining longevity is by care- 
fully choosing our ancestors, which, 
liberally rendered, means that we ought, 
as carefully as possible, to prepare ances- 
tors for posterity. That is an object 
which can to a great extent be brought 
within our reach, by providing better 
dwellings and free emigration for the 
poor, and by multiplying and extending 
the other remedial measures which are 
now in operation, whether of a public or 
private kind. The facilities for obtain- 
Ing drink should certainly be diminished, 
because the more numerous the tempta- 
tions are the greater is the number of 


who have sense enough to avoid any fre- | victims. It is idle to say that the 
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‘liberty of the subject’’ is curtailed by 
minimizing incitements to an evil which 
is invariably attended by disease and 
crime, with their train of miseries. If 
something be not soon done to shake off 
this incubus, we shall be so terribly over- 
weighted that a leading position among 
the nations will no longer be ours. It is, 
perhaps, the most formidable of all the 
obstacles which bar the advance of physi- 
cal training. ’ 

But what is to be understood by this 
term? It may be regarded, in its wider 
sense, as signifying that treatment of the 
body which best fits it to be the support 
and instrument of the mind,—that dis- 
cipline and exercise which insure a 
strong, healthy body, able to sustain the 
mind amid anxieties or alarms, and with 
nerves, muscles, and breathing power 
capable of great or continued exertion. 
A weak, nervous body is a burden rather 
than a support to the mind, and we call 
on it in vain for any strong effort or pro- 
tracted struggle. 

Among the benefits to be derived from 
physical training, when properly pur- 
sued, are not only strength and endur- 
ance, not even mere health, inestimable 
as that blessing is, but a notable increase 
in promptness of action and coolness in 
emergencies, showing that the body is 
well under the command of the will. 
When training is undergone collectively, 
the qualities of fairness and self-restraint 
are developed, and deceit, which is the 
chosen ally of feebleness, is cast out. 
These results are surely worthy of being 
earnestly sought after. If they could be 
made general by a well-devised system, 
they would double our power and ennoble 
our national life. 

Looked at from an individual point of 
view, there are, of course, several mat- 
ters, such as amusements, clothing, and 
diet, which must be allowed a certain 
amount of elasticity, but they have all 
their places in physical education, and 
there are rough rules concerning them 
which should be adhered to and instilled 
intothe popular mind. Healthy habits 
form the groundwork of training. Drink, 
tobacco, and undue excitement are in- 
compatible with the highest ‘ condi- 
tion ;”’ but a hard-and-fast line cannot 
be drawn for every man. With regard 
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to the first, although some may be bene- 
fited by a moderate quantity, it should 
be remembered that in perfect health . 
there is neither the craving nor the ex- 
cuse for a stimulant. 

If we eliminate sedentary workers, 
riotous livers, people who take frequent 
‘‘ nips,’ and the ill-housed and ill-fed 
poor, there remains a multitude whose 
lives present no serious obstacle to our 
operations. In fact, there are many de- 
grees of training, from that of the pugil- 
ist on the one hand, to that of the regular 
and healthy liver on the other, midway 
between which two limits the most gen- 
erally useful and lasting course seems to 
lie. The pugilist’s course of training is 
too severe to be indefinitely prolonged, 
and is often alternated with seasons of 
excessive indulgence. Unnatural sever- 
ity defeats every good purpose by causing 
a rebound to the opposite extreme, but a 
practical, medium course may be fol- 
lowed, with but slight variation, by per- 
sons of both sexes and of all ages, and be 
kept up for life. 

Good air is essential at all times, more 
particularly where exercise is taken. 
Gymnastics and all other exercise should, 
whenever possible, be done in the open 
air, and in a healthysituation. The next 
best place is a well-ventilated gym- 
nasium. 

Sleep, the ‘‘ sweet restorer,’’ should be 
sought betimes by all who are in training, 
and the bedroom should contain no fur- 
niture or drapery not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

Clothing should not be impervious to 
the air, and should not impede the free 
action of any part of the body. For 
exercise, flannel should be worn, and 
afterwards a wrap to prevent too rapid 
cooling. 

Cold bathing and friction with a rough 
towel are a necessary part of the daily 
routine, in order that the skin may duly 
perform its very important functions. 
After strong exercise in flannels, the body 
should be sponged. 

Diet, except in strict training and for 
a limited time, may be regulated by com- 
mon sense alone. Regularity, modera- 
tion, the avoidance of much liquid and 
of indigestible and fat-producing food, 
are the main points to be remembered. 
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Rest should be taken before fatigue is 
felt. Rest at the right time is necessary 
to the welfare of the body, and, above 
all, the rest of one day in seven, which 
is both a beneficent divine appointment 
and a physiological requirement, the 
neglect of which entails serious evils. 

When exercise is systematized, and the 
foregoing conditions are at the same time 
observed, we have complete physical 
training, producing the greatest health, 
strength, and .happiness which can be 
attained by our corporeal nature in this 
life. Exercise should be gradually taken 
up, so that the strength may not, at any 
one time, be overtaxed. The weakest 
parts should receive special attention, 
and when there is any peculiatity of for- 
mation the work prescribed should be 
carefully adapted to the case. By the 
same rule, artisans who, in their ordinary 
occupations, use certain sets of muscles, 
should have the others sedulously brought 
into play. A man whose trade requires 
light and rapid action may have slow and 
heavy work in the gymnasium, while-he 
whose daily duty involves ponderous 
movement should practice something re- 
quiring quick dexterity. 

The object being to educate all parts of 
the body up to the highest standard, a 
succession and great variety of exercises 
are requisite. They cannot be fully 
enumerated in an article of this kind, 
but the principal ones may be mentioned 
and classified. First in order come those 
that can be performed without weights or 
apparatus of any kind, such as the bal- 
ance step, walking, running, jumping, 
and the practices comprising the so-called 
Physical Training in the Infantry Drill- 
Book of this year ; next, practices with 
clubs, dumb-bells, bar-bells, horizontal 
bar, parallel bars, ladder, and vertical 
rope; and, lastly, drill with weapons, 
including cavalry and infantry sword 
exercise, lance exercise, and fencing. A 
supplementary class should be added, 
comprising subjects which cannot well be 
taught in a general course of training, 
as, for instance, boxing (with gloves), 
rowing, swimming, and riding. By 
these exercises, when correctly performed, 
all the joints and muscles have their 
share of work, the chest is expanded, 
the feet are fairly planted on the ground, 
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size and strength are increased, and the 
arts of attack and defense are acquired. 
The balance step strengthens the ankles 
and is the foundation of steadiness. Walk- 
ing brings every part of the body into 
play. To walk well, the shoulders should 
be squared and thrown back so that the 
lungs may act freely ; the knee- and hip- 
joints should be straightened. This may, 
by some, be called a constrained position, 
but even if it were, it is not to be con- 
demned on that account. Toa slouch- 
ing youth, every position is irksome, if 
he be not allowed to stoop and shamble. 
A constrained position is often merely a 
wrong position corrected, and it is an 
inconvenience which, in the acquirement 
of almost every art, must be met and 
surmounted. In running, the hands 
should be closed and raised as high as 
the chest. Lowering the hands has been 
pronounced to be “fatal to running 
spirits,’ and in like manner stooping is 
fatal to walking spirits. The drill prac- 
tices denominated ‘physical training”’ 
have this advantage, that they can be 
done in private, morning and evening, 
as an adjunct to dressing and undressing. 
Dumb-bells may be used in the same 
way, and their weight may be deter- 
mined by the strength and inclination of 
the user, but perhaps the best pro- 
portion is as pounds to stones,—that is 
to say, that a man of ten-stone weight 
should work with dumb-bells of five 
pounds each. It may be taken as a 
general rule that heavy weights produce 
slowness, and although they increase th 
strength of particular parts, yet light 
weights are preferable for constant use, 
and have a better effect on the general 
health. With regard to exercises with 
gymnastic apparatus, it is recommended 
that they be done by easy stages, but 
with the greatest accuracy, and with a 
full concentration of the muscular pow- 
ers. Among the best tests of the gym- 
nasium are those that are supplied by 
the horizontal bar and vertical rope. 
Cavalry and infantry sword exercise 
can hardly be surpassed for developing 
and suppling the body, owing to the ex- 
cellence and variety of the positions 
which every part must assume, especially 
if drill be performed with the left hand 
as well as with the right. The same 
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may be said of lance exercise. Foils 
do not afford so good all-round work as 
the sword and lance, but they are invalua- 
ble for giving quickness of eye and alert 
accuracy of movement. The foundation 
of fencing, as of sword exercise, consists 
in a perfectly-disciplined physique, stead- 
iness of position, and rapidity of lunge 
and recovery. The exercises or arts 
which, for the purposes of this paper, are 
called supplementary, can be acquired 
with comparative ease by those whose 
condition is the result of the training 
advocated here. Boxing is, perhaps, un- 
rivaled as a trial of wind, nerve, and 
eye. Rowing, swimming, and riding 
are not accessible to all, but no man’s 
physical education is complete without 
them. Nothing is better than riding as 
a means of setting up, if commenced 
without stirrups, and correctly taught 
as in a regimental riding-school. It 
gives an ease and flexibility which noth- 
ing else can do; it demands patience, 
and improves the qualities of courage 
and self-control. There is probably no 
higher illustration of training, other 
things being equal, than we see in a 
good polo player, or in a mounted sol- 
dier who has perfect command of his 
horse and his weapons. 

The question is often asked by those 
who are interested in this subject, why 
physical education and drill are not 
given at the board schools. They do 
not understand why the country should 
pay for teaching a boy science, and not 
fit him to take a part in the defense of his 
home. It is quite as necessary that he 
should be trained to ‘‘speak the truth 
and draw the bow,’ to be an honest and 
capable member of the community, as 
that his head should be filled with poetry 
or his wits sharpened by mathematics. 
A few minutes every day might be de- 
voted, in those schools, to explaining the 
laws of health, and half an hour twice a 
day to drill and gymnastics. The ma- 
chinery for this need not be far to seek. 

But besides the compulsory training 
of board school-children, there are many 
other ways in which physical education 
can be promoted, as, for instance, by the 
multiplication of athletic societies, and 
the giving of prizes for athletic pro- 
ficiency. And, although it may be too 


much to expect every volunteer battalion 
to be likewise a gymnastic club, yet an 


energetic and patriotic body like the- 


volunteers could work wonders in ex- 
tending the benefits of physical training 
throughout the country. More espe- 
cially could this be done if the enroll- 
ment of volunteer cadets were to be- 
come general. It would, undoubtedly, 
be an enormous advantage if the youth 
of the country had the training which 
universal liability to military service 
would give them. The fact has often 
been dwelt upon, that in the militia 
ballot we have a constitutional arrange- 
ment by which we can obtain as many 
men as we know what to do with. 
Those men would not be sent on foreign 
service except with their own consent, 
and all who might wish to escape the 
ballot could join the volunteers. Thus, 
by a mild and easy form of conscription, 
our ranks could be filled up, we should 
have sufficient reserves to set the mind 
of the public completely at rest, and our 
lower orders would gain in muscle, in 
cleanliness, and in respect for themselves 
and others; but it would appear as if 
some calamity were needed to arouse 
people from their fatuous apathy, and to 
lift questions of this kind out of the 
range of party politics. 

It may be worthy of consideration how 
far physical tests could be added to the 
entrance examinations of senior schools 
and colleges. Let us take the following 
case: A clever but delicate boy from 
a junior school comes up with the view 
of passing into an advanced establish- 
ment in which an entrance examination 
is in force, but he is found to be so de- 
ficient in muscle, and so debilitated, 
probably from overstudy, that a break- 
down seems to be merely a question of 
time. Is it not true kindness to send 
him to his home with a recommendation 
to spend a term in the fresh air and in 
physical training? This might open the 
eyes of his parents to his danger, and 
enable them, by judicious treatment, to 
avert a total failure. 

The education of the physical, con- 
currently with the mental and moral, 
nature is so important that it ought at 
length to be universally recognized in 
this country. Some estimable gentle- 
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men connected with good schools have 
great faith im games, and think them 
almost enough by way of exercise, with- 
out either military drill or systematic 
gymnastics. In modification of this 
opinion, it may be urged that games are 
desultory and irregular, and although 


most useful as adjuncts and always to be | 
may be the means of saving or losing 


encouraged, they neglect certain sets of 
muscles while calling others into violent 
action. We should also bear in mind 
that boys prefer the games in which 
they excel, and that the work for which 
they have no aptitude is that which is 
most necessary for them to practice. 
Mutual reliance, obedience, and self- 
denial are certainly called into operation 
in cricket and foot-ball, but they are 
still more perfectly displayed in military 
operations. In the latter there is some- 
thing to be learned, while a game leads 
to nothing beyond itself. Nevertheless, 
games are a form of recreation, and as 
such cannot be replaced by drill and 
gymnastics, which come undef the head 
of work, and it will be an evil day for 
our land when they lose their hold on us 
and cease to be, what they are now, the 
spontaneous outcome of high health and 
spirits. 

The universities set an admirable ex- 
ample in the maintenance of games and 
aquatics. Let us hope that they will 
soon take a new departure by giving 
some of their superabundant zeal and 
vigor to volunteering and physical train- 
ing, and that thus an impulse may be 
communicated to educational institutions 
over the length and breadth of the land. 

But apart from the universities, there 
are at all times in our midst some thou- 
sands of young men who are preparing 
for commissions in the army. Their 
future depends largely on their physical 
strength and training, their growth is 
approaching completion, their habits are 
being formed and their bodies molded 
for good or evil, but, with the proverbial 
thoughtlessness of youth, they do not 
generally devote their leisure to such 
pursuits as are best fitted to bring them 
into condition and enable them to bear 
up under the vicissitudes and arduous 
duties of their profession. There is a 
strong and wide-spread opinion that 
these young men should undergo physi- 
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cal training and drill, and be inspected 
therein, as part of their examination. 
It seems singular that everything mili- 
tary is omitted from the ordeal through 
which admission to Sandhurst and Wool- 
wich is gained. It is equally extraordi- 
nary that no athletic tests are applied to 
those who, as they are strong or weak, 


the lives of themselves and others. 

Although a liberal education is neces- 
sary for an officer, it is likewise impera- 
tive that his health should not be in- 
jured, either by excessive study or by 
reckless indulgence. And what could 
so appropriately maintain the just bal- 
ance between the mind and body of a 
military student as the practical work 
which a prospective examination in 
these subjects would require? Activity 
of mind and body have a beneficial effect 
on one another, so that there need be no 
anticipation of lower scholastic results 
from the addition of physical education. 
Fears on that point have very often 
been proved groundless. If, as it is con- 
tended should be done, marks be given 
for physical and military subjects as well 
as for those which are styled “ literary,” 
the hours of study would be reduced but 
not necessarily the amount of learning, 
and the value of training would be en- 
hanced in the estimation of these young 
gentlemen. Overindulgence of every 
kind would also be dimininished, because 
when once condition is understood and 
appreciated, when the fact that “the 
glory of young men is their strength” 
is duly recognized, it is guarded with 
jealousy from everything that would im- 
pair it. 

It is asserted, with perfect truth, that 
the physique of our officers is very good, 
in spite of the present one-sided, cram- 
ming style of military education ; but it 
is also undeniable that many cases of 
failure are due to it, and that under a 
gradual, continuous, and rational system 
of physical training a greater proportion 
of our officers would be leaders of men 
in the true sense of the words. While 
considering this branch of the subject, it 
is impossible to overlook the Oxford 
Military College, an institution which 
has for more than twelve years been 
diligently carrying out these ideas. Its 
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patron is His Royal Highness the Duke 
of Cambridge, and in the list of its hon- 
orary council are the names of Viscount 
Wolseley and other distinguished officers 
who have been foremost in advocating a 
sound training for the young. When it 
was established, the sanguine hope was 
entertained that there were sufficient en- 
lightenment and patriotism in the coun- 
try to add a physical and military ex- 
amination to that in force for Sandhurst 
and Woolwich. Had it been so, the 
advantages of the system would have 
become more conspicuous ; but still the 
college has most distinctly proved the 
great value of the training here recom- 
mended. It has convinced military stu- 
dents that their best aids are pure air, 
regular habits, and active training, and 
it -has shown conclusively that a cur- 
riculum including drill, gymnastics, 
riding, and swimming insures success 
not only in study but also in games. 
So far from being a hindrance to men- 
tal work, the military training of the 
students has a bracing and regulating 
effect upon the mind, and the condition 
which they attain makes them almost 
invincible at foot-ball and cricket. That 
college is a standing witness in favor of 
a sound and healthy all-round education 
for those who look forward to a vigorous 
and manly life. May we soon have 
many like it? It is superfluous to say 
more of the salutary effects which the 
suggested reform in these examinations 
would produce. Useful lives would be 
saved and prolonged, and a check would 
be placed on the headlong competition 
which is answerable for-so much mis- 
chief. 

Educated muscle is a great national 
power. Other countries have learned 
the lesson through disastrous war. It is 
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before we are driven to the “‘ back seat”’ 
which we shall inevitably occupy if we 
do not accept timely warning. If we 
wish our youth to be fresh and well- 
grown, our soldiers and sailors to be 
equal to those of a past generation, if 
we hope that this country will continue 
to fulfill its mission of colonization and 
civilization throughout the world, even 
if we would preserve our shores and our 
homes from being polluted by the foot 
of an invader, then we must awake as a 
nation and give ourselves no rest till 
this vital question has been disposed of. 
JOHN GRAHAM, 
Lieutenant- Colonel. 


Ir has recently been demonstrated that 
some articles of merchandise, which have 
been before the public of England for the last 
half-century, are nine times more used there 
than all other principal patent medicines put 
together. We refer to BeEcnAm’s PILLs, which, 
in order to meet the wishes and requirements 
expressed by Americans, many of whom 
already know their value, are now introduced 
in such a thorough manner that no home need 
be without them in America. We believe 
this shrewd and discerning people will soon 
join in the universal testimony that they “are 
worth a guinea a box,” although they can be 
purchased: of druggists for but twenty-five 
cents. These pills are round and will there- 
fore roll, They have already rolled into every 
English-speaking country in the world, and 
they are still rolling. All sufferers from in- 
digestion, flatulency, constipation, and all 
other forms of stomach and liver troubles 
have now this famous and inexpensive remedy 
within their reach; but should they find, 
upon inquiry, that their druggist does not 
keep BeEcuAwm’s P1LLs, they can send twenty- 
five cents to the General Agents for the United 
States, B. F. Allen & Co., 365 Canal Street, 
New York City, who will promptly mail them 


to be hoped that we may lay it to heart : to any address. 
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MILITARY ORDER OF THE LOYAL LEGION 
OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Tue following list of Commanders 
and Recorders elected for the year 1889 
and 1890 is published for the informa- 
tion of Companions: 


(1) Commandery of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. 
Commander.—Bvt. Maj. - Gen. 
McM. Gregg, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Bvt. Lt.-Col. John P. Nich- 
olson, U.S.V. 


David 


(2) Commandery of the State of New 
York. 
Commander.—Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 
Swaine, U.S.A. (Retired). 
Recorder.—Pay master George DeForest 
Barton, late U.S.N. 


Wager 


(3) Commandery of the State of Maine. 

Commander.—Bvt. Brig.-Gen. John M. 
Brown, U.S.V. 

Recorder.—Bvt. Maj. Henry S. Bur- 
rage, U.S.V. 


(4) Commandery of the State of Massa- 
chusetts. 


Commander.—Bvt. Maj.-Gen. Edward 


W. Hincks, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Col. Arnold A. Rand, U.S.V. 


(5) Commandery of the State of Cali- 
fornia. 
Commander.—Bvt. Maj.-Gen. Nelson A. 

Miles, U.S.A. 
Recorder.—Bvt. Lt.-Col. Wm. R. Smed- 
berg, U.S.A. (Retired). 


(6) Commandery of the State of Wis- 
consin. 


Commander.—Bvt. Lt.-Col. Chester D. 
Cleveland, U.S.V. 

Recorder.—Capt. A. Ross Houston, 
U.S.V. 


(7) Commandery of the State of Illi- 7 


nois. 
Commander.—Bvt. Maj.-Gen. 
Q. Gresham, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Lt.-Col. Charles. W. Davis, 
U.S.V. 


Walter 





(8) Commandery of the District of 
Columbia. 
Commander.—Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Charles 

F. Manderson, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Bvt. Maj. William P. Hux- 
ford, U.S.A. (Retired). 


(9) Commandery of the State of Ohio. 
Commander.—Bvt. Lt.-Col. E. C. Dawes, 


U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Capt. Robert Hunter,U.S.V. 


(10) Commandery of the State of Michi- 
gan. 
Commander.—Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Frederick 
W. Swift, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Bvt. Maj. 
Chandler, U.S.V. 


(11) Commandery of the State of Min- 
nesota. 
Commander.—Bvt. Brig.-Gen. Judson 

W. Bishop, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Bvt. Maj. George Q. White, 
U.S.A. (Retired). 


(12) Commandery of the State of 
Oregon. 
Commander.—Capt. Benjamin B. Tut- 

tle, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Capt. 
U.S.V. 


(13) Commandery of the State of Mis- 
souri. 


Commander.—Bvt. Maj. Charles Chris- 
tensen, U.S.V. 

Recorder.—Capt. William R. Hodges, 
U.S.V. 

(14) Commandery of the State of Ne- 
braska, 
Commander.—Maj. Thaddeus S. Clark- 
son, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Maj. 

U.S.A. 

(15) Commandery of the State of Kan- 
sas. 
Commander.—Col. Charles Page, U.S.A. 
Recorder.—Maj. William B. Shockley, 

U.S.V. 


George W. 


Gavin E. Caukin, 


J. Morris Brown, 
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(16) Commandery of the State of Iowa. 

Commander.—Maj. Hoyt Sherman, late 
U.S.A. 

Recorder.—Capt. Voltaire P. Twombly, 
US.YV. 


(17) Commandery of the State of Colo- 
rado. 
Commander.—Bvt. Maj. 
Gove, U.S.V. 
Recorder.—Bvt. Capt. James R. Saville, 
U.S.V. 


(18) Commandery of the State of In- 
diana. 


Commander.—Maj.-Gen. Lew Wallace, 
U.S.V. 

Recorder.—1st Lt. and Adj. Benjamin 
B. Peck, U.S.V. 


Estellus A. 


The following-named gentlemen have 
been elected Companions of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion: 


Maine Commandery. 
Stated meeting held September 4, 1889. 
To THE First CLass.—Wainright 


Cushing, 2d. Lt. U.S.V.; Alfred 
David 


Mitchell, Asst.-Surg. U.S.V. ; 
Elkins Parson, Maj. U.S.V. 


California Commandery. 

Stated meeting held May 81, 1889. 

To THE First Ciass.—Bvt. Maj. Levi 
Force, Capt. U.S.V.; John Potter, 
Capt. U.S.V;; Rufus Chandler Vose, 
Capt. U.S.V.; John Joseph O’Connell, 
Capt. U.S.A. ; John Alexander Donnell, 
1st Lt. U.S.V.; Robert Tebulon John- 
son, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; Richard Phillips 
Leary, Commander U.S.N. 


Wisconsin Commandery. 

Stated meeting held June 5, 1889. 

To THe First CLass.—Joseph Hin- 
son, Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; Augustus Becher, 
Lt. U.S.V.; James Sayre Frisbie, 
Lt. U.S.V. 

To THE Szconpd CLass. —Mr. Earnest 
Vliet. 

Ohio Commandery. 

Stated meeting held June 5, 1889. 

To THE First CLass. —Toland Jones, 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V.; William Jennings 
Landram, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; 
John Luther Vance, Lt -Col. U.S.V.; 
James Gage Barker, Capt. U.S.V.; 
George Edward Head, Maj. 3d U.S. 
Infantry; William Jay Smith, Col. 
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and Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V.; Samuel 
Boyd Kelly, 2d Lt. U.S.V.; James 
Mahlon Russell, ist Lt. U.S.V.;. 
Thomas Spencer Black, Capt. U.S.V. ; 
Francis Marion Wilkinson, Capt. 
U.S.V.; Eugene Boudinot Willard, 
2d Lt. U.S.V.; William Odin Smith, 
Maj. U.S.V. 


To THE Sgconp Cass. —John 
Brackett Childe, Wyoming, O. 


Oregon Commandery. 

Stated meeting held September 11, 
1889. 

To THE First Cxass.—John Hill 
Beecher, Maj. U.S.A.; Gilbert Salton- 
stall Carpenter, Capt. U.S.A.; Samuel 
McConihe, Capt. U.S.A. 


TRANSFERS. 


California Commandery. 
Simon Eliott Chamberlain, Capt. 
U.S.V., and Charles Brewster Schofield, 
Ist Lt. U.S.A., to District of Columbia 
Commandery; Leslie Smith, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.A., to New York Commandery. 


Kansas Commandery. 
Charles Rodman Paul, Lt.-Col. 
U.S.V., to Pennsylvania Commandery. 


NECROLOGY. 


New York Commandery. 

Dr. William H. Pinkney, May 2, 
1889; Ambrose S. Cassidy, Bvt. Brig.- 
Gen. U.S.V., May 6, 1889; Charles J.C. 
Ball, Bvt. Maj. U.S.V., February 5, 
1888; David W. Odiorne, Ist Lt. 
U.S.V., May 22, 1889; James B. Hun- 
ter, Surgeon U.S.V., June 10, 1889; John 
Hammond, Bvt. Brig.-Gen. U.S.V., 
May 28, 1889; Alexander B. Mott, Bvt. 
Lt.-Col. U.S.V., August 12, 1889; 
Albert V. Meeks, Capt. U.S.V., August 
23, 1889; Henry J. Menninger, Surgeon 
U.S.V., September 8, 1889; Jerome H. 
Kidder, late Surgeon U.S.N., April 8, 
1889; Charles K. Graham, Bvt. Maj.- 
Gen. U.S.V., April 15, 1889. 


California Commandery. 
Charles A. Wood, Lt.-Col. U.S.V., 
June 14, 1889. 
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LOYAL LEGION NOTES. 
The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Com- 


mandery-in-Chief of the Order will be | 


held at the Hall of the Historical So- 
ciety of Pennsylvania, Thirteenth and 
Locust Streets, Philadelphia, on Wednes- 
day, October 16, 1889, at 10 a.m. 

The special order of business will be 
the election for officers of the Com- 
mandery-in-Chief. 

The Board of Officers will assemble 
at Head-quarters, 723 Walnut Street, 
on Tuesday, October 15, 1889, at 7.30 
P.M., for the transaction of such business 
as may be submitted for their action. 

The Constitution of the Order provides 
that the supreme executive and judicial 
power is vested in the Commandery-in- 
Chief, and all questions involving a con- 
struction of the Constitution must be 
transmitted to the Recorder-in-Chief for 
the action of the Commandery-in-Chief. 

At a special meeting of the United 
Service Club of Philadelphia, April 25, 
1889, the following amendments to the 
Constitution and By-laws of the Club 
were adopted : 


CONSTITUTION. 


‘¢ ARTICLE II.—Companions of any of 
the Commanderies of the Military Order 
of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States in good standing in their re- 


spective Commanderies may become 
members of The United Service Club 
upon filing with the Secretary a written 


THE UNITED SERVICE. 





November 


application for membership, and upon 
the payment of the entrance fee and one 
year’s dues. 

‘“‘ Any person who may have served 
honorably in the army or navy (regular 
or volunteer) or marine corps during the 
War of the Rebellion—whether as officer, 
non-commissioned officer, or enlisted 
man, and any commissioned officer of 
the army, navy, or marine corps—may 
become a member of The United Service 
Club if passed upon favorably by the 
Elective Committee, as provided for in 
the By-Laws, upon filing with the Sec- 
retary a written application for member- 
ship, together with the entrance fee and 
one year’s dues. In case of unfavorable 
action by the committee the entrance 
fee and dues to be returned.”’ 


By-Laws. 

“There shall be an Elective Com- 
mittee, consisting of seven members, not 
Managers, whose duty it shall be to pass 
upon the qualifications of applicants for 
membership other than Companions of 
the Military Order of the Loyal Legion 
of the United States. 

“The Elective Committee shall be 
elected at the annual meeting to serve 
for one year. 

‘The committee shall meet upon the 
first Monday of every month except 
July and August, and a unanimous re- 
port in favor of the candidate shall be 
required to elect.’’ 





THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


MKS the issue for January, 1890, begins the ninth year of. THE 

UniTep SERVICE magazine. Competent critics have said 
that the numbers for 1889 were the best in the history of the Maga- 
zine, Arrangements already entered into with a corps of distinguished 
writers render it certain that THe Unrrep Service during the coming 
twelve months will surpass in interest and value any previous. year. 
As an earnest of what is in store for the readers of the Magazine during 
1890, the publishers give below the table of contents of the January 
number, which will be issued December 15. 


I. Coast Defenses. By Caprarn Epwarp Fietp, U.S.A. 
II. Naval Education. By LizvTenant RicHarD WAINWRIGHT, 
US.N. 
III.- Anita, (A Short Story.)° By Caprary Wixu1aM C. Bart- 
LETT, U.S.A. 
IV. The Revenue Marine Service. By Lrevrenant H. D. Smita. 
V. The National Guard.. (The First of a Series of Six Papers.) 
By Lieutenant A. C. SHarpe, U.S.A. (avn 





IX. 


X. 


XI. 


XII. 
XIII. 


THE UNITED SERVICE ADVERTISER. 


Chronicles of Carter Barracks. By CotoneL H. W. Cros- 
son, U.S.A. 

Comity in the Mess. By a LIEUTENANT IN THE Navy. 

The Army as a Home. By Masor Wiiiiam H. PoweEr1, 
U.S.A. 

Some Cavalry Leaders I have known. By Genera T. J. 
JORDAN. 

Our Contemporaries. By Mepican Drrecror Epwarp 
SuippPen, U.S.N. 

Trials of Staff-Officers. (The First of a Series of Twelve 
Papers.) By Captain Caarues Kine, U.S.A. 

Service Salad. 

Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States. 


As a frontispiece to the January number will be printed a portrait 
of Captain Charles King, U.S.A., to be followed from.month to month 
by portraits of other “Service Celebrities.” 

L. R. HAMERSLY & CO. 





